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NOW AEI. more THAN 


DOUBLES 


ITS SERVICE 
TO COVER MORE 
DESTINATIONS THAN ANY 
OTHER CARRIER 


...REDUCES 1400 RaTEs!: 


The new AEI tariff just effective provides an unprecedented increase of 
121% in service while achieving drastic rate reductions. Some outstand- 
ing features of AEI service under the new tariff are: 


e Reductions in general rates to some 300 transatlantic destinations, 
reclassifying 1100 items from general to lower specific commodity 
rates. These reductions range from 16% to 54% below the direct air 
carrier rates! 


Tariff now lists direct service to 354 destinations, more than are served 
from the U. S. by any other carrier. 


Fastest service available. No other carrier can match AEI for unlimited 
capacity, for flight frequency, for ability to move your airfreight on the 
first available flight — including the new jets — of any airline. 


Complete world-wide coverage includes personalized service for even 
the smallest shipper, the fullest facilities for all documentation and 
customs clearance. 


Above summary of increased service and reduced rates are for transatlantic 
destinations. However, equally important improvements in service at lower 
rates will shortly be in effect for Latin-American and transpacific points. 
So, wherever you ship, you'll save time and money via AEI. Why not call 
AEI for information or super-service today! 


~=>——-_ AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


World Headquarters: 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. : 
Pioneer in international air express since 1935. (1) Consulate Documentation Booklet 
Not affiliated with any other air express company. 


CL] Memorandum Tariff Rates 
GOLDEN ROCKET OFFICES Shen 
New York + Chicago + Newark + Los Angeles + Philadelphia 
San Francisco « Detroit + Atlanta « Dallas + Houston + Miami Address 
New Orleans + Oklahoma City * San Juan, Puerto Rico City_ 


Send for free booklets: 


_Zone___ State__ 
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How theXi/Li to RIDDLE 


Saves Money! 


The switch to Riddle Air Cargo pays off where it counts ...in dollars and cents. 


Take crating. It costs money three ways—in materials, in man-hours, and in excess 
shipping weight. Ship RIDDLE and crating is unnecessary. Expert loading and cargo 
handling protect even the most fragile shipments. 


Insurance costs are lower, too, because pilferage and in-transit damage are 


virtually non-existent. 


Couple these basic air cargo advantages with the all-cargo priority handling 
RIDDLE AIRLINES offers, and you'll know why more and more progressive 
shippers have made the SWITCH TO RIDDLE! 


RIDDLE 


| ainines 


Executive Offices, International Airport, Miami, Florida, Phone TU 7-2651 » NEW YORK, 511 Fifth Ave., Phone OXford 7-5360 
U.S. Scheduled Air Cargo Route 109 and 120 WORLD-WIDE INTERLINE CONNECTIONS 
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CARGO FLIGHTS EVERY DAY 
AND ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS 
TWICE EVERY WEEK 
TO ANYWHERE 
IN EUROPE &a 
AND BEYOND! #* 
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From The 


Readers 


I enjoy reading your magazine, and it 
is of great help. 
Charles Minnica 
Trafie Manager 
National Tea Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Air Transportation Magazine has been 
very interesting and helpful. 
B. S. Sheibley 
Traffie Manager 
Montgomery Ward Paint 
Factory 
Chicago Heights, Il. 
a * * 
. . » Very good publication. 


J. J. Phillips 

Division Traffic Manager 
Essex Wire Corp. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Yours is a very interesting and educa- 
tional publication. 
H. F. Janssen 
Trafic Manager 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
* * o 
We enjoy your publication very much. 
George M. Scarff 
Trafic Manager 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
La Porte, Ind. 
. . * 


It was very gratifying to read through 
your excellent article on Japan Air Lines’ 
cargo operation in the March issue of 
your publication. I think your coverage 
was very comprehensive, and never before 
has any cargo trade publication given such 
a remarkable spread on JAL. 

M. Hanaoka 

Eastern Regional Manager 

Japan Air Lines 

New York, N. Y. 

- * 7 

I enjoy the publication very much. 

J. C. Finney 
District Traffic Manager 
Seagram’s 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

- om . 


I look forward to receiving each issue. 
The article, Why Animal Shippers Turn 
Gray, in the February issue, was wonder- 
ful. 

Robert J. Stevens 

Trafic Manager 

Towle Manufacturing Co. 
Newburyport, Mass. 

< * * 


. ..A highly informative trade digest. 
I personally anticipate each issue and find 
that the time spent reading same has been 
often converted to better service or freight 
savings. 
Arthur L. Bromberek 
Warehouse Traffic Manager 
S. S. Kresge Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Richard Malkin’s story on the Far East 
was simply the tops .. . I get more out 
of Air Transportation than any other pub- 
lication. 

Leonard Altsell 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Your magazine is interesting and help- 
ful. 
A. J. Basch 
Subcontract Buyer-Traffic 
Indiana Gear Works, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
* oe a 
You are doing an excellent job. 
Van Noy Davis 
Trafhe Manager 
Revell, Inc. 
Venice, Calif. 


* * * 


Your magazine contains very good _ in- 
formation, 
Franklin P. Stamm 
Genera) Traffic Manager 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey, Inc. 
Plan: City, Fla. 


a * * 


We find this publication informative 
and useful. 
E. J. Pearl 
Trafic Manager 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 
Endicott, N. Y. 


* * * 


I find your publication very informative. 
Andrew B. Schmitt 
Traffic Manager 
George L. Nankervis Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


* * * 


I like your magazine. 
I. C. Goode 
Traffic Manager 
Massachusetts Port Authority 
Boston, Mass. 


* * + 

I enjoy reading Air Transportation .. . 
Ray Clinton 
Traffic Manager 
Detroit Controls Division 
American Standard Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


* ” * 
...A fine air-trend reference. 


Frank E. Juranek 
General Traffic Manager 
Clark Equipment Corp. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
* + * 

.. . We enjoy reading the book. 
H. W. Trimmer 
Supt. of Production 
American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Trenton, N. J 
an a a 


Through your magazine we have made 
many good contacts. 
William H. Lewis 
Traffic Manager 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
*“* * 


We find your magazine very interesting 
and helpful. 
Frank G. Adams 
Export Manager 
Engelhard Industries, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 
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.. . May I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our obvious pleasure with this 
story (Why JAL Cargo is Clicking) and 
my personal praise for an editorial job 
superbly done? 

Charles von Loewenfeldt 
Charles von Loewenfeldt, Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

a * * 

I was very much impressed by Mr. 
Richard Malkin’s article on Japan. It was 
very intelligent and filled with important 


information. 
F. Muller 
Frankfurt, Germany 
os * a” 
. .. This is a very good magazine. 
Henry E. Giese 
General Traffic Manager 
ITT-Federal Division 
Clifton, N. J. 
* ae a 
Your magazine is excellent. 
F. W. Schroeder 
Supervisor of Traffic 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
* ca a” 
I find your publication informative and 
interesting. 
R. P. Parella 
Trafic Manager 
International Paint Co. 
Union, 
I enjoy your magazine very much. 
George Hellerman 
Trafhe Manager 
Raybestos Manhattan, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 
+ - ~ 
In the article, More Cargo Ton-Miles 
Than Passenger Ton-Miles By 1970, which 
made interesting reading in your April 
issue, Mr. Douglas referred to the DC-3 
jet. I am not aware that it is flying in 
the United States yet. . . . Has the C-130 
been bought by the airlines? 
Fred Ruben 
New York, N. Y. 


If you mean that the DC-8 is not yet in 
commercial operation in the United States, 
you are right—nor is it in airline service 
anywhere else. As far as we know, the 
C-130 has not been purchased by any air- 
line to date, although several have ex- 
pressed considerable interest in it. 

. * * 

... A good magazine. 

J. Ashton Greene 
General Manager 
J. Ashton Greene & Assoc. 
New Orleans, La. 

* + * 


Air Transportation is a most excellent 


magazine. 
John W. Lindauer 
Traffic Manager 
The Louden Machinery Co. 
’ Fairfield, Iowa 
* * * 
I always enjoy your magazine. 
Paul N. Chevalier 
Traffic Manager 
Bell & Gossett Co. 
Marlow Pumps Division 
Midland Park, N. J. 
* * * 
I thoroughly enjoy your publication. 
E. A. Bolick 
Traffic Manager 
Textiles, Inc. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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Tiger Takes Advantage Of 
Deferred-Freight Rules 


New Civil Aeronautics Board rules 
which permit carriers and shippers to com- 
bine deferred and regular air freight, as 
well as allowing the diversion of deferred 
consignments to regular movement, have 
been taken up by the Flying Tiger Line, 
transcontinental all-cargo airline. 

Now shippers of deferred freight have 
received the advantage of five hours’ faster 
service, As an example, Tiger pointed out 
that a New York shipper consigning a 
shipment to Los Angeles in deferred ser- 
vice, accepts the four-day delivery stipula- 
tion, but the consignee may take delivery 
at 7 p.m. instead of midnight. John L. 
Higgins, vice president-sales, gave these 
as the main advantages of the new rule: 

> At the shipper’s discretion, he may 


route his shipment pent of the way by de- 
(Concluded on Page 42) 


2 U.S. Airlines Pass 
100 Million TM Mark 


Two United States air carriers passed the 
100 million freight ton-mile mark in 1958 
it was reported. Flying Tiger Line, which 
operates transcontinental all-cargo routes, 
flew a total of 104,073,462 ton-miles. Pan 
American World Airways, an international 
air carrier, flew 100,904,000  ton-miles. 
American Airlines reportedly was third 
with 94,394,110 ton-miles. 


Southwestern Transport 
Parley at U. of Houston 


The Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity and the Traffic Club of Hous- 
ton, in cooperation with the Department 
of Transportation, Geography and For- 
eign Trade of the University of Hous- 
ton’s College of Business Administration, 
are sponsoring the Second Annual South- 
western Transportation Round-Up Confer- 
ence on the campus of the university. The 
dates: May 18-19. 

Frontiers in Freight Transportation has 
been set as the conference theme. Dr. 
E. Grosvenor Plowman, vice president- 
traffic, United States Steel Corp., is sched- 
uled to make the keynote address. Gen- 
eral chairman of the parley is Edwin A. 
Stebbins, regional transportation manager, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Houston. Sub- 
jects to be discussed are: Incentive Rates 
vs. Agreed Charges; Labor and the Com 
petitive Position of Transportation; Traf- 
fic Management and Operations Research: 
Transportation Companies of the Future: 
New Concepts in Transportation Manage- 
ment. 
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Birthday Time 


Two top United Air Lines executives 
celebrated their 30th anniversaries in 
air transport industry recently: W. A. 
Patterson, president; and Robert E. 
Johnson, senior vice president-sales and 
public relations. 


Patterson Johnson 

Patterson entered commercial avia- 
tion in 1929 as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Boeing Airplane Co. Five 
years later, when United was formed, 
he was selected to head it. He is on 
the board of directors of half a dozen 
companies, including United, and the 
\ir Transport Association. 

Johnson, who like Patterson started 
with Boeing in 1929, moved to United 
in 1932, and in 1938 was appointed di- 
recor of advertising and publicity. In 
1951 he was elected vice president-pub- 
lic relations, publicity and advertising, 
taking over direction of sales adminis- 
tration two years later. He became a 
board member in 1954, and in January, 
1958, took over his present office. 


Douglas Campbell (left) receives good 
wishes of A. B. Shea, Panagra head. 


And at Panagra, Douglas Campbell, 
vice president-general manager, has re- 
ceived a gold pin signifying two dec- 
ades of service with the company. 
Campbell, known as America’s first 
World War I ace, joined W. R. Grace 
40 years ago. Assigned to Panagra 
affairs in 1932, he became a vice presi- 

(Concluded on Page 41) 


Commerce 


Japan Okays CODs On 
Air Cargo Shipments 


COD air freight shipments to and from 
the United States and Canada has won 
the approval of the Japanese Government. 
The new development was worked out by 
the Japanese Finance Ministry, the Bank 
of Japan, and the air carriers serving that 
country. 

United States and Canadian air exports 
may be sent COD to Japan if the con- 
signee has a Japanese Government license 
to accept such shipments. Similarly, if 
a Japanese exporter obtains a license to 
make COD shipments, they may be flown 
to any country with which Japan has a 
currency agreement. The carrier assumes 
responsibility for collection. 

Before this liberalization of procedure, 
it had been necessary for a shipper to 
establish a letter of credit, then ship on 
the latter, discouraging many small ship- 
pers. 


Lockheed Sound-Color 
Film Wins an Award 


The Georgia Division of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., which produced the 15-minute 
sound-color film, Operation Big Stick, was 
awarded first place for industry public 
relations films produced during the past 
year. The movie features the performance 
of the C-130 Hercules propjet transport 
in a mythical brushfire war. 

Readers interested in obtaining the free 
loan of this film for presentation before 
business and civic groups are urged to ad- 
dress their request to the Special Ser- 
vice Department of Air Transportation. 


North Central to Carry 
Freight Starting June 1 


North Central Airlines, local service air 
carrier, expects to inaugurate an_ air 
freight service starting on or about June 1. 
S. Minerich has been placed in charge of 
the cargo operation. 

NCA, which tops all of America’s local 
service airlines in passenger, mail, and ex- 
press traffic, serves nine states in the 

(Concluded on Page 42) 


Machines and Parts Still 
Rank First as UAL Cargo 


Again in 1958 machines and machine 
parts ranked tops in United Air Lines 
cargo tonnage. The domestic airline re- 
ported that electrical equipment and parts 
moved from third place to second place 
last year, displacing cut flowers which 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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Reduce crating — and save money several ways — when you 
airfreight via KLM. Your cargo needs less protection because 
of KLM's efficient ground handling, skilled loading, frequent 
flights. This cuts crating costs, weight charges, insurance and 


customs fees. Remember, because KLM cargo men are career 
men, KLM air cargo is never out of expert hands. 


ROYAL DUTCH KLM flies direct from New York City, Houston, Miami and 
AIRLINES 4 
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Northwest Orient Airlines expands its trans-Pacific freight service again! Now, 


you get eight freight services to the Orient every week—including a new all- 
freighter service. Northwest’s increased trans-Pacific service means you can 
schedule more loads, and bigger loads for fast delivery anywhere in the Orient. 


And we mean really fast delivery. Northwest’s Great Circle route saves up to 
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2,161 miles across the Pacific. Your cargo spends less time on the ground, too, 


because only Northwest gives you 1-airline handling direct to the Orient from 
major cities coast-to-coast. So what- 
ever you’re shipping to the Orient, N 4 T 


sip tte shortest fstnt way. Ship ag) LBL MES 
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SERVICES 


DOMESTIC 
707 AND ELECTRA FLIGHTS 


American Airlines has increased its 
daily Boeing 707 jet service between New 
York and Los Angeles to three nonstop 
flights in each direction. Lockheed Electra 
propjet service has been opened between 
Chicago and Washington, with two round 
trips a day. 


CONTINENTAL JET FLIGHTS 


Continental Airlines has set June 8 as 
the inaugural date for its Boeing 707 jet 
service. It will offer nonstop Chicago-Los 
Angeles flights, with the westbound run 


cut to 3:40 hours, and eastbound 3:25 
hours. The service will open with one 


round trip daily, adding another round 
trip June 22. 
FTL INTRA-AREA SERVICE 
Removal of a restriction by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has moved the Flying 
Tiger Line to start intra-area freight ser- 


vice, permitting shippers to use airfreight- 
ers between all Tiger terminals. For ex- 
ample, in addition to the all-cargo air- 


line’s regular transcontinental schedules, 
freight may be flown between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, Chicago and Cleve- 


e land, and New York and Boston. 

SAN FRANCISCO to LONDON via NEW YORK | St" Shani Bese 
s Salt Lake City is receiving DC-7C ser- 
vice for the first time. United Air Lines 
SAN FRANCISCO to SYDNEY via HONOLULU and FIJI ° JULY 31 inaugurated DC-7C service to that city 
last month. It provides nonstop flights to 
Chicago, one-stop service to Washington, 
D. C., and two-way one-stop service be- 


SAN FRANCISCO-NEW YORK 5 hes. 15 mins. (Save 4 hrs. 00 mins.) tween Salt Lake City and New York. 
NEW YORK-LONDON . . . 6 brs. 30 mins. (Save 5 hrs. 45 mins.) TRANSATLANTIC 


NEW BOAC SPEED MARK 
SAN FRANCISCO- HONOLULU 5 hrs. 25 mins. (Save 4 hrs. OS mins.) A westbound BOAC Comet 4 jet, Lon- 


HONOLULU-FUL 2 2. . 6 hrs. 50 mins. (Seve 5 hrs. 40 mins.) don to New York, recently established a 


new speed record for this run when it 

. spanned the distance in 7:45 hours. Aided 
FUI-SYOMEY . 1... 5 hrs. 00 mins. (Save 3 hrs. 00 mins.) by tailwinds, it broke the previous Comet 
mark by nine minutes, flying from Prest- 
wick to New York. 


These are the sort of flying times that will revolutionize international air MIAMI-PARIS VIA GUEST 
travel when Qantas starts its Boeing 707 Jet services on Wednesday, July 29. Guest Mexico has inaugurated trans- 


Firm booki bei Denke li ibl licati atlantic service between Miami and Paris. 
irm bookings are now being accepted and the earliest possible application It is the only direct link between these 


is advised. For full Qantas timetables, see your freight forwarder or Qantas. two cities. Ralph Carr, who made the 
Two Jet flights a week eastward to London, westward to Australia... announcement, stated that the flights, 


. . : ; which originate in Mexico City, will touch 
with connecting flights on around the whole wide world! Bermuda, the Azores, Lisbon, and Madrid 


after departing from Miami. The service 
has opened on a weekly round trip with 
T DC-6 equipment. Eastbound flights leave 
<4 Mexico City and Miami every Friday; 

westbound flights depart from Paris, Ma- 
drid and Lisbon every Sunday. 


TRANSPACIFIC 
QANTAS JET RUNS JULY 29 


An announcement by Qantas Chief Ex- 
ecutive and General Manager C. O. Turner 
stated that Boeing 707 jet service will be 
inaugurated on the Australian airline’s 
Sydney-San Francisco-New York-London 
route. Starting date is July 29. Service 
will be twice weekly in each direction. 

Turner said that as the remainder of 
Qantas’ seven-jet order is received, air- 
AUSTRALIA’S ROUND-THE-WORLD LUXURY LINE craft will be placed on its route through 


the Middle East to Europe, thus complet- 
Qantas Empire Airways Limited In Association with B.O.A.C., TEAL & S.A.A. OF eee tee 
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CUTS 
CARGO 
RATES 
ASMUCH 
‘AS54%, 


Effective May lst,* these new transatlantic cargo rates from 
New York can give the Pan Am Profit Lift even greater 
meaning for you, your business, your markets and sup- 
pliers overseas. And with these important savings you still 
get FIVE SERVICE EXCLUSIVES AVAILABLE ONLY 
WITH THE PAN AM PROFIT LIFT: 


1. FASTEST DELIVERY to all the world. No other airline 
can match Pan Am’s number of direct flights to and from 
all 6 continents. 


2. FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. You can check 
available space on any Pan Am flight from the U. S. in just 
4 seconds, thanks to “PAT”—electronic Pan Am Teleregis- 
ter. Reserved or unreserved, all Clipper Cargo is expedited. 


eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeee © 


AUTO PARTS, 
AUTOMOBILES, 
AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 


rates as low as 35¢ per Ib. (100 Ib. min.) 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS, 0 
PHARMACEUTICALS, 4 
DYES AND RESINS 0 


rates as low as 40¢ per Ib. (550 Ib. min.) 


ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL PANELS 


43% 


rates as low as 35¢ per Ib. (100 Ib. min.) westbound only 


ELECTRIC ano/or 0 
MECHANICAL V4 
RAZORS 0 


rates as low as 35¢ per Ib. (100 Ib. min.) 


nr} , Oy 


rates as low as 50¢ per Ib. (100 Ib. min.) 


| 
ae 


rates as low as 35¢ per Ib. (100 Ib. min.) 


ADDING AND 
COMPUTING 
MACHINES 


<s BAY 


rates as low as 32¢ per Ib. (100 Ib. min.) 


3. MOST EXPERIENCED AIR CARGO CARRIER. Pan 
Am handles more overseas cargo than any other airline. 
You get expert service all the way! 


4. MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. Up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment includes pressurized and temperature-controlled 
planes for even the most delicate cargo. 


5. DOORSTEP SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN THE 
U.S. Call your cargo agent, forwarder or nearest Pan 
American office. Pan Am does the rest. 


Take advantage of Pan Am’s new cargo rates. To check the 
rate from your local city call your cargo agent, freight 


forwarder, or PAA (in New York, STillwell 6-7341 ). 


PAN AM 
CLIPPER CARGO 


*®Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
¢Subject to government approval 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD SSS 
6 
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HELICOPTER PARTS 
DELIVERED OVERSEAS 
OVERNIGHT! 


Last season a European firm began operating a sightseeing tour using two 
Vertol passenger helicopters. This unique tour, featuring a bird’s-eye view 
of Chambord and other chateaux in the Loire Valley, was an immediate suc- 
cess. Still, the company had some misgivings about replacement parts...until 
they cabled their first order to Vertol in Morton, Pa. The shipment of parts 
arrived the very next day. 

The secret of Vertol’s speed was more than fast order filling. They specified 
air cargo on Air France. They knew from experience that Air France’s fast 
overnight flights and unique clearance and delivery facilities would insure 
an early morning arrival in Europe and immediate delivery to the consignee. 

Take a tip from Vertol—specify Air France. Air France flies cargo to more 
cities in more countries than any other airline. 


AIR;:FRANCE 


WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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ing the first all-jet round-the-world service. 
Qantas’ jet service across the Pacific will 
be doubled to four a week beginning 
August 18. 


INTRAEUROPE 
AIR FRANCE PARIS-WARSAW 


Air France has inaugurated a_ twice- 
weekly service between Paris and War- 
saw via Prague. Constellations take off 
from Paris on Fridays and Saturdays at 
9:35 a.m., arriving in Prague at 12:05 
p.-m., and in Warsaw at 2:40 p.m. Return 
flights are on the same days. Departure 
from Warsaw is at 3:55 p.m., and from 
Prague at 6:40 p.m., with arrival in the 
French capital scheduled for 9:10 p.m. 


SABENA TO HANOVER 

The Hanover Fair, which ends on Sat- 
urday, May 6, is being served by Sabena 
on a twice-daily basis. Convair Metropoli- 
tans leave Brussels at 11:55 a.m. and 5 
p.m., arriving in Hanover 90 minutes later. 
Return flights depart from Hanover at 
2:25 p.m. and 7:10 p.m. 


UAT TO CORSICA 


UAT French Airlines has extended its 
service to include Bastia, Corsica. It will 
call on the city twice each week on flights 
between Paris, Nice and Tripoli. South- 
bound runs will be every Monday and 
Thursday; northbound, Wednesday and 
Saturday. 


EUROPE—EAST 


SINGAPORE RUNS CUT 


Last month KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
reduced its flights between the Nether- 
lands and Singapore to a single flight a 
week. 


SWISSAIR EXPANDING 


Swissair plans to extend its Middle East 
service to include three more points: An- 
kara, Kuwait, and Teheran. 


AFRICA 


SABENA TO IKELA 


Ikela has become the 37th port of call 
in the Belgian Congo for Sabena. The 
airline is making an extra stop on its Leo- 
poldville - Coquilhatville-Boende-Stanleyville 
route. 


IATA 


NEW CARGO LANGUAGE 


A panel of reservations and communica- 
tions experts of the Air Traffic Conference 
of the Air Transport Association and the 
International Air Transport Association 
has perfected a new condensed cargo res- 
ervations language. This latest develop- 
ment will cram most booking requests into 
40 letters or less, IATA says. In its an- 
nouncement of the new message system, 
which follows the style of the passenger 
reservations code established by the air- 
lines in 1955, IATA stated: 

“The object of the new message code is 
to make connecting flight reservations for 
cargo shipments faster, simpler and more 
accurate. Until now, cargo reservations 
have been spelled out at length in what- 
ever language was mutual to the carriers 
concerned. The new form will be intelligi- 
ble to any air cargo representative and 
will usually require no more message 
space than a single line of type. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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How Emery 
speeds 
life-saving 
drug 


on its way 


Courtesy of Monmouth Medical Center, Long Branch, N. J. 


The job: to save lives 


Hepatic coma is one of the most severe 
medical emergencies in virus liver dis- 
eases. It can cause brain damage or 
death unless treated promptly. 
Glutavene is the drug used. Crookes- 
Barnes Laboratories, in Wayne, N. J., 
produce it. A faster way had to be 
found to deliver the drug. This was 
done by stockpiling the drug at key 
Emery Airport Stations. A phone call 
to Crookes-Barnes, day or night, speeds 
the drug on its way immediately. 
Emery personnel, alerted by Emery’s 


nationwide teletype system, take a 
package from the airport stockpile 
nearest the destination, put it on the 
first available flight, check it right 
through to the doctor or hospital. De- 
livery anywhere in the nation is made 
in a few hours. 

This entirely new distribution serv- 
ice—or another one—can prove profit- 
able to you. Call or write today to find 
out how Emery’s services can be tai- 
lored to your requirements, and save 
you money. 


E. MM E: fe y AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada...and Europe, Asia, Africa 
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- Lockheed’s HERCULES Aiigters - ~ 


Designed to haul the goods of the world in 
the Jet Age, the Lockheed HERCULES Air- 
freighter has a profit-making edge over any ‘ 
other cargo hauling aircraft now flying. a Ce onary 

One important advantage is the Lockheed- 
developed Lightning Loader system. With it 
you can winch 22 tons of palletized cargo in 
or out of a HERCULES Airfreighter in only 40 
seconds! —saving hours of ground time. 

Looking ahead to the time when air cargo 
volume demands more payload capability, 
Lockheed again has the answer—the bigger, 
longer-ranged SUPER-HERCULES Airfreighter, 
which can bring direct operating costs down 
below 4 cents per ton mile. And pay you a 
handsome profit doing it. 

To compete for air cargo profits today, the 
HERCULES is your best buy. Then, when your 
volume warrants it for your heavy volume, 
long range routes, add the new SUPER- 
HERCULES Airfreighters—retaining the 
HERCULES On other routes to give you a com- 
pletely integrated operation. 


Map compares cross-country flights of Prop-Jet HERCULES Over-the-weather capability of 
Airfreighter, using Lightning Loader system, and fastest the HERCULEs Airfreighter is an 
type piston-engine cargo transport. Both leave New York _important profit-making plus. 
with identical 20-ton cargoes, make same en route stops, un- “On time” deliveries of air cargo 
load and reload identical cargo at each stop. By the time keep today’s customers happy, 
piston-engine plane arrives in San Francisco the Lockheed _ build air freight volume and 
HERCULES Airfreighter has reached Chicago on return trip. _ profits for the future. 
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TOP ILLUSTRATION: Today’s HERCULES Airfreighter, using Lockheed’s 
Lightning Loader system, can land, unload entire 6-pallet, 22-ton pay- 
load, reload, and take off —in less than 20 minutes time! 


BOTTOM ILLUSTRATION: Tomorrow’s SUPER-HERCULES Airfreighter has 
23-foot longer fuselage, greater wingspan, maximum 10-pallet, 39-ton 
payload capability —plus same Lightning Loader system. 


LOCKHEED 


JET TRANSPORTS + JET FIGHTERS + JET TRAINERS + COMMERCIAL & MILITARY PROP-JET TRANSPORTS + ROCKETRY 
BALLISTIC MISSILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT » WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT + ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL AIRCRAFT 
NUCLEAR-POWERED FLIGHT*ADVANCED ELECTRONICS: AIRBORNE EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT+AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
NUCLEAR REACTOR DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT + GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT +» WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
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“Thus when airline A at New York 
signals airline B at London ‘160/10 
B32/10 NN PAR 2PCS800K 121-789462’ 
it will be saying that a shipment will be 
arriving in London on its flight 160 on 
the 10th of the month for which space is 
required on B's flight 32 leaving the same 
day for Paris; that the shipment consists 
of two pieces of cargo weighing a total of 
800 kilograms and that it is assigned un- 
der Air Waybill number 121-789462. 

“Provision is available in the code for 
transmitting special handling and stowage 
instructions, com: ity descriptions, di- 
mensions of bulky cargo and similar data. 

“The only long part of this new lan- 
guage is its name: the ATC/IATA Reser- 
vations Interline Message Procedure— 
Cargo, which has been appropriately 
shortened to AIRIMP-CARGO. Pages out- 
lining its use, abbreviations and proce- 
dures will be published in the world air- 


line guides.” 


SPECIAL CARGOES CODE 


The International Air Transport Associa- 
tion recently issued the newest edition of 
the world airlines code for handling special 
cargo. Now 125 pages long, it is approxi- 
mately 30 pages bigger than the previous 
issue. The code’s regulations govern the 
packaging, labeling, handling, and stowage 
of some 2,100 substances which require spe- 
cial treatment for air transportation. Two 
new additions include a glossary of com- 
modity terms designed to facilitate identi- 
fication of particularly technical commodi- 
ties, and a section on handling and loading 
recommendations for restricted articles in 
aircraft. 

Responsible for the new edition are the 
following members of the IATA Perma- 
nent Working Group on Restricted Arti- 


cles: J. C. Abbott, BOAL, cnairman; B. L. 
Fikkert, KLM; J. E. Gillham, Pan Am; 
P. E. Lamoureux, Trans-Canada; P. A. 
Lecomte, Sabena; and A. Groenewege, 
IATA, secretary. 

Copies of the code may be purchased 
for $4.00 per copy. Address International 
Air Transport Association, 1060 University 
St., Montreal 3, P. Q., Canada. 


NEW OFFICES 


AIRBORNE FREIGHT CORP. 

Chicago—5500 West 47th St. Phone: 
REliance 5-8866. Manager: Marcelo Tor- 
res. (This is an expansion of facilities at 
Airborne’s former address.) 


JAPAN AIR LINES 

New York—British Building, 620 Fifth 
Ave., Room 305. Phone: JUdson 6-7400. 
Eastern Regional Manager: Michio Ha- 
naoka. Eastern Cargo Manager Joseph 
Leonard. 


SEABOARD & WESTERN 
Atlanta—1003 Virginia Ave., Hapeville, 
Ga. Phone: POplar 7-0573. District Sales 
Manager: Walter Edward Sedgwick. 
San Francisco—San Francisco Interna- 
tional Airport. Phone: PL 6-1243. District 
Sales Manager: Harold E. Herren. 


INTERLINE 


TSA-BRANIFF 


TSA-Transcontinental, Argentine air car- 
rier, has signed an IATA interline agree- 
ment with Braniff International Airways. 
TSA stated that this represented its 26th 
such agreement.” 


AIRPORTS 


MEXICO CITY 


The main runway at Mexico City Inter- 
national Airport is being lengthened to a 
stretch of 2% miles. Other runways will 
be widened and lengthened. Present fa- 
cilities already can accommodate jets. 


ST. CROIX 

Ground has been broken for the new 
Alexander Hamilton Airport at St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands. The government is spend- 
ing $1.06 million on the facility. 


DETROIT AIR CARGO 

A sharp curtailment of activities in the 
Detroit area during the first half of 1958 
is reflected in the following air cargo 
(freight, express, and mail) statistics: 
inbound — 34,498,438 pounds (45,388,817 
pounds in 1957); outbound—39,729,904 
pounds (66,905,447 pounds in 1957) ; total 
—74,228,342 pounds (112,294,264 pounds 
in 1957). Sources are Detroit Metropolitan 
Wayne County and Detroit-Willow Run 
Airports. 


MCA AGREEMENTS 


The Canadian air carrier, Maritime Cen- 
tral Airways, has signed agreements with 
two motor carriers—Eastern Transport Co., 
Ltd., of Truro, Nova Scotia, and Border 
Express, Inc., of Bangor, Maine—for the 
interchange of freight traffic. MCA said 
that the new air-surface pact was set “in 
the interest of providing the shipping pub- 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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only 


SEABOARD AIRTRADER SERVICE 


protects your air cargo all the way with 


LOADMASTERS 


Now, specialized personnel—Seaboard Loadmasters—give your 
transatlantic air cargo unequaled attention and care—at no 
extra cost—on every Seaboard Airtrader flight. From loading 
to landing your air cargo is supervised by a Seaboard Loadmaster 
whose only job is to see that it is safely stowed, safely carried 
and safely delivered. He personally expedites onward movement 
when necessary. The Seaboard Loadmaster is your guarantee 
of faster, safer service for your transatlantic air cargo. 


Ship Via Seaboard Where Your Transatlantic Air 
Cargo Is Watched All The Way 


SEABOARD & WESTERN 
80 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y.—WHitehall 3-1500 


Atlanta: POplar 7-0573—Chicago: HArrison 7-4425—New York (Idlewild): 
Olympia 6-5880—Philadelphia: Rittenh 6-1165—Washington, D. C.: 
REpublic 7-1430—San Francisco: Plaza 6-1243—Los Angeles: MAdison 4-7514 
—Dallas: Fleetwood 7-922I—San Antonio: TAylor 4-7236. 


, _ 


SY SEARUARD « WESTERN 
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TRANSATLANTIC 
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TWA BOEING 707 


The magnificent TWA BOEING 707 is the fastest airliner in 
the world...designed to bring you the wonders of pure-jet 


freight service. And at no increase in rates! 


Your consignment travels half a mile every three seconds 
coast to coast. You can ship bigger, heavier orders. Send 


more to more customers on a single Jet flight. And the 


TWA BOEING 707's advanced new electronic system assures U S E TWA J ET F R E | G H T 


coast to coast 
Call your Freight Forwarder or your nearest TWA 
Alr Freight office today. 


proper climatic conditions for perishable shipments! 


SHIP THE FASTEST WAY... SHIP BOEING 707 
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On May 1, a series of new rates will become effective on North Atlantic air 
shipments. Certain specific commodity rates will be reduced; general commodity 
rates will move up by 5%. Of the several industries affected by the reduction 


in specific commodity rates, the drug and pharmaceutical industry has been the 


least impressed and most vocal. Here are how executives of four major companies 


in that industry individually view the new rates governing air shipments. 


What the New North Atlantic 
Rates Mean to Our Industry 


R. B. Rau 


Customer Service Manager 
Merck Sharp & Dohme International 
New York, New York 


The writer does not presume to be a 
spokesman for the airlines or, for that 
matter, for the chemical, drugs and 
pharmaceutical exporters. Nonetheless, 
our own interpretations and opinions 
of the new rate structure as applied to 
the products exported by us should be 
of mutual concern to the airlines and 
all shippers of our type commodities. 

To better convey our opinion of the 
new rate structure as it pertains to spe- 
cific commodity item number 6001, we 
attach an extract of a letter we directed 
to several of the transatlantic carriers. 
We also attach a copy of an article by 
Mr. Harold Gold published in the 24 
March issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce. (Mr. Gold’s article discussed 
the new transatlantic specific commod- 
ity rates. He reported that while “most 
of the carriers are looking for large 
gains in business as a result of the new 
rates,” some airlines fear that the new 
business developed by the lower rates 
“might not be enough to sustain rev- 
enues at their present level.” ) 

When you have read the attached two 
items you will conclude that there ex- 
ists a definite difference of opinion. 
The impression one gets from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce article may very well 
be accurate on an overall basis but it 
does not reflect the actual effect of the 
new rate structure on any individual 
specific commodity group. Our firm is 
not alone in its impression that the new 
rate structure as applied to specific 
commodity item number 6001 amounts 
to an overall rate increase. 


The addition of a 250 kilo weight 
break is a definite step in the right 
direction; however, we have a substan- 
tial number of shipments, adding up 


And From IBM 
| Here is yet another view on the 
| new North Atlantic rates from a 
| different industry... The following 
was written by J. E. McGuire, 
traffic manager, IBM World Trade 
Corporation, New York City: 
| First of all, I feel that the reduction 
in the specific commodity rates will 
| undoubtedly attract new and additional 
business, but certainly not in the vol- 
ume that is anticipated. While the re- 
duction in commodity rates are very 
attractive, I feel that IATA (and the 
| carriers) haven’t gone far enough. The 
industry needs weight breaks in the 
beyond-100-pound category with com- 
| pensatory reduced rates for each 
weight category. 

There is no difference in rates once 
a shipper goes over 100 pounds. The 
only way a shipper can reduce the rate 
per pound on a large shipment, other 
than using a _ consolidator, is to 
charter an aircraft. | would much pre- 
fer to be able to ship common carriage 
at the same rate per pound than to 
charter. 

Until the time comes that interna- 
tional air cargo can be treated as such 
and divorced from passenger operations 
and concessions, there will be very 
little advancement worthwhile. As you 

| know, a motion for reduced rates or 
| any other air cargo consideration must 
be passed unanimously by all member 
air carriers of IATA. Many voting 
carriers are strictly passenger carriers 
and have very little interest in cargo 
as they cannot carry pieces of any size. 
Too many times advancement in air 
cargo must be offset by concessions in 
the passenger end of the business. 


(Concluded on Page 41) 
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to good volume, in the less than one 
hundred pounds and the one hundred 
pounds weight categories. A general 
rate reduction in these weight catego- 
ries for the exporters of item No. 6001 
would very definitely serve as an in- 
centive and produce additional cargo 
to permit increased carrier tonnage and 
revenue. 

We cannot agree that the new rate 
structure for item 6001 will bring about 
the desired increased air cargo traffic. 

Following is the letter sent to cargo 
executives of a number of transatlantic 
airlines: 

For many months past we have been 
led to believe that we could look for- 
ward to a general downward revision 
of air cargo rates. A downward revi- 
sion was to be the general theme of 
the recent IATA meetings—all in an 
effort to provide incentive for increas- 
ing cargo volume to fill present and 
future increased lift capacity due to jet 
craft availability. 


The rate structure to become effec- 
tive 1 May 1959 which resulted from 
the IATA meeting is, to say the least. 
far from an incentive to us. It is our 
understanding that there is to be a 
rate increase of approximately 5% on 
the basic rate, and, in the case of spe- 
cific commodity Item No. 6001, exist- 
ing commodity rates will be unchanged, 
and an additional minimum weight 
break of 250 kilos is to be added. Quite 
definitely such a rate structure has a 
net result of increased overall transpor- 
tation costs. The number of shipments 
handled by us (and I feel sure by other 
exporters of Item No. 6001) fall, in 


the highest percentage, in the less than 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Now daily B.0.A.C. cargo flights to Britain connect with daily B.E.A. flights to 
Frankfurt, Berlin, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Hanover and Cologne/Bonn. 


JAJA! Now BOAC will gladly fly your cargo to Germany. 
Flight departures from New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit and Montreal daily! Four a week from San 
Francisco.* 

Here’s what happens. You ship cargo routed from U.S. 
to Germany on BOAC’s fast daily flights to Britain. These 
flights are specially scheduled to connect with B.E.A. 
flights to points in West Germany. Cargo delivery 
within 48 hours after leaving U.S. is assured! 

FLIGHTS WITHIN GERMANY 
B.E.A. (British European Airways), BOAC’s sis- 
ter airline in Europe, operates widespread and fre- 
quent flights between major cities within Germany. 


Example: daily flights between Cologne and Hanover. 


SPECIAL BERLIN SERVICE 
Daily flights between Hamburg and Berlin; Frankfurt- 
Berlin. Daily flights from Britain to Berlin. 
Get the full facts on BOAC freight service from your 
cargo agent or your nearest BOAC cargo office. 


*In association with Qantas. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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THE AUTHOR WRITES that “for the first time we are beginning 
to obtain a family of aircraft that were specifically designed for 
the cargo mission." Among those mentioned are the Douglas C-133 


to be used mainly as an intercontinental and large missile carrier, 
and the Lockheed C-130 for intertheater carrier operations. A 
third, not pictured here, is the Fairchild C-123, for close-support work. 


Experience has given the Air Materiel Command a definite transportation philosophy 
and concept. In addition to the well-known tangible costs, there is . . . 


The Priceless Factor . . . The Cost of i | M ) 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL E. B. CASSADY °¢ 


Air Materiel Command, United States Air Force 


tion in Space Age air logistics was 

expressed more than a hundred 
years ago by the French engineer and 
economist Dupuit. He wrote: “The ulti- 
mate purpose of a means of transporta- 
tion ought not to be to reduce the ex- 
penses of transportation, but to reduce 
the expense of production.” In our 
application we, of course, enlarge the 
scope of expense to include cost not 
only in the tangibles or resources, man- 
power and money, but also cost in 
time, a priceless factor. From the 
standpoint of sound logistical manage- 
ment, therefore, we are concerned with 
using any and all means of transporta- 
tion which can reduce the total cost of 
of the materiel readiness of our combat 
forces. 

Thus, our operation today is de- 
signed to support the highest possible 
state of combat readiness of the Air 
Force, and to accomplish this task with 
the minimum possible resources. 

We believe this can best be accom- 
plished by reacting in the shortest pos- 
sible time to the stated demands of the 
combat force, and by meeting these de- 


Tis basic philosophy of transporta- 


mands from the smallest possible stock- 
pile of material. 

In recent years we have embarked 
upon programs designed to realize both 
of these objectives. Inventory has been 
separated into cost categories. Procure- 
ments have been reduced and high-speed 
reaction is being substituted for inven- 
tory. Information flow and data proc- 


wel 


essing time is compressed throughout 
our world-wide pipelines, and again, 
advantage has been taken of the re- 
duced length of pipelines by reducing 
the quantity of the material procured! 

Improved concepts of aggregating 
stocks behind our most critical weapon 
systems have been developed—with the 

(Continued on Page 32) 


“ALL MISSILES are air transportable, and—when a valid requirement exists—the complete 
bird will be delivered by air." Shown here is TM-76B Mace, built by The Martin Co. 
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GENTLE DELIVERY FOR CARGO 


Fast and gently Sabena handles up to 5 tons of 
cargo daily...on non-stop passenger flights to 
Europe! This means strict departure, faster 
transport, surer arrivals on time! 


Your cargo lands in Brussels, Europe’s #1 through-booking point, the “Heart of Europe’! 
It goes through quick customs... then directly to one of Sabena’s all-cargo planes which 
rush shipments to 105 destinations in Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 


For speed ...safe handling...economy... specify 


BELGIAN World airiines 
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States received some important 

backing last month — not only 
from a prominent member of Congress, 
but also from a number of key inter- 
national airline executives. 

The occasion was the second annual 
banquet of the 1l-year-old Air Freight 
Forwarders Association at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York. Approxi- 
mately 400 air freight forwarders, in- 
dustrial traffic managers, and airline 
officials attended the function. 

Members and guests heard Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler. Democrat 
from New York, come out squarely for 
joint rate agreements with air carriers 
and reduced-rate transportation for for- 
warders. He said that “the small oper- 
ators in the airline industry, particu- 
larly the air freight forwarders, cannot 
relax in their efforts for full industry 
participation.” 


\' freight forwarders of the United 


Willis G. Lipscomb, vice president-traffic 
and sales, Pan American World Airways, 
shown receiving the Air Freight Forwarders 
Association's 1959 Air Cargo Man of the 
Year Award from John F. Budd, right, pub- 
lisher of Air Transportation, who agreed to 
represent the AFFA in this year's presenta- 
tion. In the center, looking on, is Morton 
Brautman, AFFA president. The ceremony 
was performed in Lipcomb's office a few 
days before the AFFA banquet, prior to his 
departure from New York. It was repeated 
at the banquet, James A. F. Montgomery 
receiving plaque in the name of Lipscomb. 


GENERAL SCENE of the annual banquet of the Air Freight Forwarders Association in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. On the dais, left to right, are: Hugo K. Mayr, general 
manager-North America, Swissair; Victor V. Carmichael, Jr., president, ASA International 
Airlines; O. F. Stern, vice president-cargo sales, Aaxico Airlines; John R. Wiley, director of 
aviation, Port of New York Authority; George L. Giles, president, Riddle Airlines; Congress- 
man Emanuel Celler; Morton Brautman, president, Air Freight Forwarders Association; Robert 
Seitel, dinner chairman, Air Freight Forwarders Association; D. J. Koeleman, vice president- 


D. J. Koeleman, vice president and 
general manager in the United States 
tor KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, came 


out for lower rate structures to increase 
air freight volume, additional break 
points, and the introduction of a new 
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general manager (USA), KLM Royal Dutch Airlines; Louis P. Haffer, executive vice president, 
Air Freight Forwarders Association; E. O. Cocke, senior vice president, TWA; Arthur V. 
Norden, executive vice president, Seaboard & Western Airlines; Irving M. Buckley, executive 
vice president and director, Trans Caribbean Airways; James A. F. Montgomery, director of 
sales development, Pan American World Airways; and John F. Budd, publisher, Air Trans- 
portation. Not shown in the photograph are P. E. Bewshea, sales advisor to the manager- 
USA, BOAC; and James J. O'Brien, aide to Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr. of New York. 


mixed-consignment rule. Stating his 
company’s interest in chartering of air- 
craft by forwarders, Koeleman added 


AIR CARGO 
MAN OF THE YEAR 
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that KLM “could drop rates to as low 
as 26¢ per pound over the Atlantic, 
cutting almost in half present commod- 
ity rates to Europe.” He deplored the 
many restrictions which, he felt, ham- 
pered the forwarders of this country in 
their efforts to perform “an all-out de- 
velopment job for the cargo industry.” 

Hugo K. Mayr, general manager- 
North America for Swissair, in a short 
but pointed address, emphasized his 
company’s reliance on the forwarders. 
He stated that Swissair fully supported 
the proposition that a rate structure de- 
signed to attract maximum freight ton- 


This is the 1959 Air Cargo Man of the 
Year Award. It is donated by Air Trans- 
portation to AFFA which votes its selection. 


nage from every branch of industry be 
introduced by the IATA carriers. 
James A. F. Montgomery. director of 
sales development for Pan American 
World Airways, who received the 1949 
Air Cargo Man of the Year Award for 
Willis G. Lipscomb, vice 
traffic and sales, conveyed a message 
from the Pan Am official who was out 
of town at the time. It was a restate- 
ment of the four points which highlight- 
ed his address at last year’s AFFA ban- 
quet (February 1958 AT; Page 17). 
These were that international air freight 
forwarders should be given permanent 
authorization; that they should receive 
the same transportation privileges given 
travel agents; that they should receive 
commissions 


president- 


on consolidations; and 
that the cargo rate structure should be 
such that forwarders will be encour- 
aged to work closely with the certifi- 
cated carriers. 

George L. Giles, president of Riddle 
Airlines, likewise paid tribute to the 
key industry position of the forwarder. 
He also took the opportunity to explain 
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Riddle’s reasons for placing a provi- 
sional order for the British-built Argosy 
propjet freighter (March 1959 AT; 
Page 24). 

John R. Wiley, director of aviation 
for the Port of New York Authority, 
briefly discussed the forwarders’ role in 
the metropolitan area’s steadily grow- 
ing air cargo traffic, and revealed that 
the addition of new cargo structures at 
New York International Airport is be- 
ing studied. 

Morton Brautman, president of the 
Air Freight Forwarders Association and 
president of Pan-Maritime Cargo Ser- 
vice, Inc. and Louis P. Haffer, AFFA 
executive vice president and counsel, 
brought forward the indirect carriers’ 
position on current airline-forwarder 
problems, each holding out an olive 
branch for cooperative action. 

Robert Seitel, past president of AFFA 
and head of Allied Air Freight, Inc., 
served as dinner chairman. 


New Transport Era 


In his discussion Congressman Celler 
spoke of the new air transport era 
“which promises even more dramatic 
changes.” The new jets, he said, will 
up cargo capacity from 10 to 15 times. 
He pointed out that “some of the jets, 
even when carrying a full load of pas- 
sengers with their luggage, will have 
room for freight that approximates the 
capacity of the all-freight carriers pres- 
ently used.” He referred to Willis G. 
Lipscomb’s prediction of a few years 
ago that, in 10 years, he expected his 
company’s cargo revenue at least to 
equal passenger revenue. 

“The efforts of the air freight for- 
warders have provided a valuable stim- 
ulus to the growth of the airlines’ cargo 
business, which in the last decade has 
more than quadrupled,” the legislator 
stated. “This function will become even 
more important in the coming age of 
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Koeleman 


freight expansion. The abilities of the 
air freight forwarder will be relied 
upon to an increasing extent to assure 
that the vast cargo capacity of the jets 
will be utilized fully. The industry 
needs the forwarder to reach yet un- 
tapped markets and make them avail- 
able for air transportation. 

“In the vigorous.competition that will 
attend a mushrooming air freight busi- 
ness, the CAB’s attitude toward the 
forwarder and his problems assumes 
great importance. In large amount, it 
will determine whether he flourishes as 
a valuable segment of the air transport 
industry, or whether his abilities are 
circumscribed by preferential treatment 
accorded to the freight departments of 
the major airlines. 

“There is a tendency to overlook 
many of the vital functions performed 
by the air freight forwarder and to 
consider his role as simply one of con- 
solidating small packages from a num- 
ber of shippers for transport at bulk 
rates. This tendency to minimize other 
important functions performed by the 
air freight forwarder is reflected in the 
Board’s recent decision to change the 
industry title for regulatory purposes 
from ‘Air Freight Forwarder’ to ‘Air 
Cargo Consolidator.” 


Additional Functions 


Acknowledging the importance and 
value of the forwarder’s consolidation 
activities to the shipping public and 
the airlines, he asserted that his other 
functions must not be overlooked. Celler 
said: 

“In his ground handling activities he 
is a common carrier and is responsible 
for air transportation of the cargo. The 
function of selling air freight and the 
solicitation of shipper customers 
through the medium of advertising and 
salesmen contact, however, is where his 
services are most vital to the industry. 
The sales promotion activities of the 
freight forwarder will provide the great- 
est direct benefits to the industry in 
the coming era. 

“This solicitation function, and the 
positive benefits it confers on both the 
airlines and the shipping public, has 
long been recognized by the Civil 


Aeronautics Board. The status of air 
freight forwarders as ‘indirect carriers’ 
subject to the Act has been affirmed 
by the Board and brought under its 
regulation. Eventually, regulation of 
air freight forwarders operations under 
the Board’s exemption authority un- 
doubtedly will develop into a perma- 
nent certificated status. 

“Notwithstanding the Board’s recog- 
nition of the freight forwarder’s status 
as an ‘indirect carrier,’ concern over 
the forwarder’s role as a ‘shipper’ thus 
far has hampered the full realization of 
the benefits that can be derived from 
his indirect carrier status. The Board’s 
caution in this rezard, particularly with 
respect to joint rate agreements and 
reciprocal pass transportation, in all 
probability is a reflection of its in- 
herent sympathy for the contentions of 
the certificated industry.” 


Failure to Implement 


The Brooklyn Democrat charged that 
the CAB’s “emphasis on the ‘shipper’ 
aspect” of forwarder operations as well 
as its bar against joint rate agreements 
with airlines, “fails to implement or 
even to compensate the solicitation 
benefits provided by freight forward- 
ers.” 

“Unless freight forwarders are able 
to participate in the erection of an ade- 
quate rate structure through joint 
agreements with the direct carriers, 
their functions as indirect carriers, par- 
ticularly in the solicitation of new 
business, will be undermined,” he de- 
clared. 

“Similarly, the present advantage af- 
forded to the direct carrier over the 
freight forwarder by the denial of the 
reduced rate transportation operates to 
the disadvantage of the entire industry 
at a time when it becomes imperative 


to increase the air cargo market. Re- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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1. Pictured above, operating along the rugged coast of Donegal, is 2. A catch which soon will be airfreighted to dinner tables of the 
one of the Republic's more than 140 fishing boats of over 40 tons. Continent. Caught off Ireland's long coasts are herring, cod, haddock, 
Sturdily riding the ocean swells, the vessel drops its nets for ... plaice, whiting and ray, which, drawn from home waters, are .. . 
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GALWAY OYSTERS, Dublin Bay prawns, Irish Sea sole, 
scallops and lobsters are bywords wherever an educated 
palate exists. Three-quarters of all the lobsters consumed 
in the better restaurants of Paris have Ireland’s coastal 
waters as their source. When the season is at its peak, 
Parisians buy some 30,000 pounds of salmon a month, and 
never a day goes by when a shipment of Irish salmon is 
not flown to the French capital by Irish Air Lines. And 
take West Germany where Irish oysters have a particular 
hold on seafood lovers—so much so, that German restaura- 
teurs make an annual pilgrimage to the Galway oyster 
festival for the purpose of seeking out new culinary ideas. 
As for the United States market, it is slowly being probed 
by Irish seafood exporters. 
Seafood exporters are placing increasing reliance on air 
transportation for the distribution of their products. With 
the rate of deterioration of this commodity so high, swift 
transport when freshness and taste are at their peak, is 
mandatory. Market value and reorder hinge on swift sea- 
to-platter transfer. In this exclusive Air Transportation 
Patestory, ~via fit Lines, whith annually int Ae, - 3. Brought back to port—and market. Here the trawler is shown 
quarter-million pounds of seafood, provides a dramatic illus- returning to her home pert of Killybegs in the southern part of 
tration of how air cargo serves near and distant markets. County Donegal. Meanwhile, in another part of Donegal . . . 
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4. Lobster men set out from Teelin harbor in their long — boats 5. Here are fishermen nettin | which abound in the rivers and 


to tend their pots. The lobster will be packed by a metho 


which lakes throughout the Emerald Isle. This hefty species accounts for 


corresponds to their life in the sea and flown alive to many points. four-fifths of all the fish exported by air from that country, and... 


6. From a river home such as this one, salmon most likely will 
turn up in the markets of Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and France—especially in Paris’ morning marts. 


7. Right: A pair of giant salmon destined for airlift to Paris 
which, in the summer season, receives some 30,000 pounds of 
this piscatorial variety per month out of the airport at Dublin. 
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8. Left: Scene at the annual Oyster festival at Galway 
attended by shellfish lovers, restaurateurs, and hoteliers 
from all over Europe. Last year 6,000 oysters were downed 
in two hours. Speaking of shellfish in big demand .. . 


9. Here, below, a worker is shown packing escallops in 
special eight-kilo cartons for airshipment. Dredged from 
the bottom of the sea off the wild coasts of Connemara 
and Kerry, then processed, these escallops are . . . 
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10. Trucked to the 
airport (above), 
and, together with 
consignments of 
fresh salmon, loaded 
aboard an Irish Air 
Lines, Viscount. De- 
liveries will be made 
to important cities 
on the Continent... 


12. This unloading 
scene at the right 
may take place any 
day at any point on 
Irish Air Lines’ net- 
work of routes—at 
New York Interna- 
tional Airport, or in 
Europe. Fresh sea- 
food is rushed to va- 
tious dining places. 


14. Whether it is lobster or salmon 
or escallops or other varieties of 
fish, you are bound to find the 
products of Ireland's streams, 
lakes, and seas in the better res- 
taurants of Europe. This scene in 
a German spot finds its duplicate 
wherever good seafood is craved. 


11. At the same time, at another 
ot of Dublin Airport (left), a 
igger Irish Air Lines transport— 
a powerful Super Constellation— 
receives a shipment of live lob- 
sters for transatlantic movement. 
This is a new market for Ireland's 
seafood shippers, one with a big 
growth potential in the States. 


13. Only a few hours out of 
Ireland's waters, especially 
prepared lobster dishes are 
brought to diners at one of 
the Mévenpick restaurants of 
Switzerland where seafood is 
a well-known delight. Irish lob- 
sters are supplied to Méven- 
pick eating places in Zurich, 
Berne, Lucerne, and Geneva. 
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scheduled flights several 
times daily! 

© largest fleet of cargo planes 
serving Venezuela. 

© all service expedited service! 

* largest personnel staff fully 

trained in cargo handling. 


RANSA AIRLINES 


ship to VENEZUELA, Jamaica and Netherlands West Indies 
FROM NEW YORK, CHICAGO and MIAMI via Latin Amer- 


ica's largest all cargo carrier—RANSA AIRLINES 


© most complete receiving 
and terminal facilities. 


© Write, call, wire for full 
information on how to save 
time on your Venezuelan 
shipments! 


CHICAGO 


Certificated and Scheduled Air Cargo Carrier 
NEW YORK MIAMI 
30 Church St. 5315 W. 68rd St. P. 0. Box 625 
Sk New York 7, N.Y. Chicago, I1!. Miami international Airport 
WO 4-6495 LU 2-7444 TU 8-6743 
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duced rate transportation is authorized 
in Section 403(b) of the Act for rep- 
resentatives of all ‘air carriers.’ As 
the matter now stands, however, by em- 
phasis on the forwarder’s ‘shipper’ 
status rather than his status as a car- 
rier,’ the Board has created a situation 
where only the direct carriers have a 
right to transport overseas their own 
personnel free of charge or at reduced 
rates, as well as the personnel of other 
direct carriers, for the purpose of solic- 
iting foreign freight accounts, and for 
supervising the operations of their of- 
fices and freight agents abroad. This 
is a significant advantage for the cer- 
tificated industry in the competition for 
air cargo, and is a particular hardship 
on the small business operations of the 
freight forwarder. 


Recognition Predicted 


Nevertheless, Celler said, he felt cer- 
tain that “in time” the CAB and the 
airlines will view the situation differ- 
ently, having by then come “to recog- 
nize the advantages that would flow for 
full implementation of the freight for- 
warders ‘carrier’ status.” He added: 

“Although spectacular growth in air 
freight transportation is predicted on 
all sides, the small operators in the air- 
lines industry, particularly air freight 
forwarders, cannot relax in their ef- 
forts for full industry participation. The 
very size of the air freight development 
with the attendant financial rewards for 


those who participate in its growth will 
intensify the efforts of the established 
carriers and will attract large-scale 
operators from outside the industry into 
the field. In these circumstances, the 
freight forwarder will find it neces- 
sary to increase his efforts to maintain 
his position and to share in the growth 
of the business he in large part has 
been instrumental in developing.” 


Continued Opposition Seen 
Celler predicted that the scheduled 


airline industry will concentrate on 
securing “an increasing portion of the 
new air cargo business,” and foresaw 
tactics “similar to those it used to op- 
pose in the past the entry of new oper- 
ators into the industry.” He referred 
to the Air Transport Association, or- 
ganization of the United States sched- 
uled airlines, that the direct carriers 
“coordinated their opposition to any 
progress in the industry that threatened 
their regulated monopoly with compe- 
tion.” He cited the report of the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee which singled out 
ATA as “a most important instrument 
in the certificated industry’s efforts to 
prevent the Board from granting au- 
thority to the all-freight carriers, air 
freight forwarders, and the nonsked 
carriers.” 

The congressman asserted that if ATA 
is “restricted to legitimate trade asso- 
ciation activities,” the problems of the 
airline industry’s small operators, “in- 
cluding those of the air freight for- 
warders,” will be eased. 

D. J. Koeleman, in his address, one 
of the two major ones of the evening, 
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referred to KLM’s first cargo shipment 
—cut flowers—some 40 years ago. Re- 
plying to his own question of why do 
the airlines transport 50% of all the 
passengers crossing the Atlantic and 
less than 1% of the available cargo, 
he said: 

“The answer is simple. Most users 
have failed to properly study all the 
more known advantages of transporta- 
tion by air, such as less pilferage, 
breakage, lower packing, insurance and 
handling charges, economies in ware- 
house costs, and lowering of invento- 
ries.” 


“More Profitable” 
The KLM official stated that to most 


airlines air cargo revenue was “less in- 
teresting” than passenger and mail rev- 
enue. In addition, “a majority of for- 
warders have not been too keenly in- 
terested in the development of air cargo 
as there has not been enough profit in 
this mode of transport for them.” This, 
he said, suppressed their desire to de- 
velop air freight forwarding. Koeleman 
expressed his opinion that general for- 
warder interest will increase if the air- 
lines see to it that air freight becomes 
“a more profitable business for them.” 

Underlining the importance of air 
freight to KLM, Koeleman pointed out 
that nearly 20% of its total revenue is 
derived from it. He stated that in the 
Jet Age the Dutch airline will have to 
haul “a considerable amount of freight” 
in order to make the big jets profitable. 


“How can we best achieve such an 
increase of air cargo?” he asked. “The 
key to the answer is, in our opinion, 
the forwarder whose profits in the air 
cargo business must be made so at- 
tractive that he will be willing, as a 
partner in progess, to invest further 
and develop air cargo well beyond its 
present scope. It has often been stated 
that the commission which the carriers 
pay to an agency should be increased.* 
This, in our opinion, is not the so- 
lution. One should look for other 
ways and means to increase earnings. 
The most important means to this end 
would be to bring rate structures down 
to a point where many more commodi- 
ties would be attractive and increase 
present flows of traffic. 

“A timid attempt has been made in 
this direction during the last IATA 
meeting in Paris, where on an experi- 
mental basis low rates were introduced 
in an attempt to see what effect the 
rate reductions would have on the vol- 
ume of traffic. It is felt in KLM that 
this was only a half-hearted approach. 
We are, however, happy to see that the 
industry is beginning to recognize that 


* Present cargo sales agency commis- 
sion is 5%. 
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through the introduction of low rates, 
air freight volume, so necessary for the 
Jet Age, can be generated. 

“KLM would also like to see addi- 
tional break points in the rate struc- 
ture developed, as well as the intro- 
duction of a new mixed-consignment 
Sess « 


“A third project which we are in- 
terested in is the chartering of aircraft 
by forwarders. By doing this we could 
drop rates to as low as 26¢ per pound 
over the Atlantic, cutting almost in half 
present commodity rates to Europe. 
New business will be created, and old 
business accelerated. 

“Finally we feel, that the forwarders 
in this country are restricted in many 
ways in their efforts to really do an all 
out developing job for the air cargo 
industry. Through these restrictions 
the relatively new principle of air 
freight forwarding in the United States 
has been at a terrific disadvantage in 
comparison to his European counter- 
part. They have been free for genera- 
tions to develop their business and their 
standing in the community as a true 
consultant to international traders. 
These restrictions on traffic seem to be 
against the principle of free enterprise 
and competition, which have made the 
United States the strongest industrial 
force in the world.” 


KLM Backing Promised 


The KLM vice president pointed out 
that United States forwarders give his 
company approximately 60% of its 
eastbound volume, while European for- 
warders are responsible for some 80% 
of the westbound volume. He felt that 
with the four improvements recom- 
mended in his address, “the increase 
in air cargo will be stepped up tre- 
mendously, with an interesting income 
furnished to the international forward- 
ers, under the condition that the for- 
warding companies remain abreast of 
future developments and sell air cargo 
even more aggressively than has been 
done to date.” In this regard, Koele- 
man promised “to do everything possi- 
ble to support the forwarders at all 
times.” He said that KLM is seeking 
to explore the possibilities for new air 
commodities in close cooperation with 
the air freight forwarding industry. 

Louis P. Haffer, in his address, 
made mention of the “great areas of 
gray on the horizon, many problems, 
and many things that need doing to 
make the industry a healthy one.” 
Spelling this out, he said: 

“There is, for example, the matter of 
the stubbornly-persisting, single weight- 
break on the North Atlantic that has 
seriously retarded the development of 
transatlantic air freight by forcing the 


forwarder to ship by agency, with re- 
sulting higher rates to the shipper and 
lower returns to the forwarder. Recent 
meetings of IATA have done nothing to 
remedy this anachronism. A large part 
of the inaction may be laid to IATA’s 
view of the forwarder. Not only is the 
forwarder in the position of a pariah— 
on the outside looking in on IATA 
meetings—but even the shades have 
been drawn against him. Something 
must—and will—be done to insure the 
American forwarder a voice in IATA 
matters affecting the carriage of air 
freight. 


Statistics Needed 


“Another problem is the matter of 
the need for adequate and accurate 
statistics on the condition and progress 
of the forwarder industry. This indus- 
try will never really come to maturity 
until it knows what its own condition 
is at any particular time. Uniform re- 
porting of statistics is a must—and the 
industry should be 100% behind it. 
But the insistence by regulatory agen- 
cies upon detailed, unnecessary statis- 
tics in certain areas of little value 
merely because they'd be nice to have 
is regarded as an unconscionable finan- 
cial burden for most of the forwarders 
in the present state of their develop- 
ment. 

“Again, there is the matter of the 
denial of free- or reduced-rate trans- 
portation for the forwarder. The for- 
warder, having paid full fare, finds it 
a little ironic to see sitting beside him, 
an airline cargo representative being 
carried free—with both of them taking 
the trip to develop freight that will be 
carried by this very airline. The for- 
warder also wonders by what feats of 
legerdemain the passenger travel agent, 
with no status under the Federal Avia- 
tion Act, is accorded this free bounty, 
while the forwarder, a carrier under 
the same Act, and controlled only be- 
cause of that status, is denied it. 

“In the early offing, too, and of 
prime importance for the industry’s fu- 
ture, is a sweeping Congressional jin- 
vestigation and review of national 
transportation policy and regulation by 
a Senate committee. The forwarder 
would be derelict if he did not actively 
support in the coming hearings before 
this committee a realistic Jegislative 
program in support of his aims and 
aspirations. It is certain that other 
branches of the air transportation jin- 
dustry will be there with their own 
pet programs. 

“Finally, looming in the almost in- 
evitable future for the forwarder is the 
matter of certification. This day has 
just come for the supplementals, and 
it will come for the forwarder—with all 
its attendant questions and problems. 
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Now! Twenty: direct scheduled flights weekly & sain» 


between MEW YORK and SAN JUAN 
“CARIBE CARGO” (°° 22'0°° 


Super DC-6B service 


Trans Caribbean Airways is the only scheduled 
airline serving New York and San Juan exclu- 


sively. 


It concentrates on just two points. That’s 


why your New York- or San Juan-bound cargo 


gets more personalized attention .. 


. and the serv- 


ice is economical, more reliable, and faster! 


Send for Memo Tariff listing New Low 
Cargo” Commodity Rates and Schedules. 


“Caribe Cargo” Dept. 


“Caribe 


New York , 
200 W. 57% St. 


San Juon 
P.R. Int'l. Airport 


TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS sy09:005 | Senteenfaenr 


The forwarder industry would be wise 
to formulate its own time-table for cer- 
tification on an industry-wide basis, and 
to start the wheels rolling for its adop- 
tion.” 

Mentioning several additional issues 
facing the forwarder industry, Haffer 
listed them as: 

> Need for a tough code of ethics 
and self-policing system. 

> Need for active participation in 
the all-cargo carrier renewal proceed- 
ings. 

> Action of joint rate agreements be- 
tween forwarders and airlines. 

> Need for a common tariff-publish- 
ing system for forwarders to minimize 
expenses. 

> Desirability for quick implementa- 
tion by the CAB of the charter authori- 
zation in the International Air Freight 
Forwarder Decision. 


“Outlook Is Promising” 


Haffer acknowledged that “by and 
large the forwarder’s situation is pretty 
good and the outlook is promising.” 

“Perhaps the best proof that air 
freight is here to stay is that several 
airlines, up to now almost completely 
disinterested, have serious plans to 
move into the air freight market,” he 
said. “Perhaps the best proof that the 
air forwarder industry itself may al- 
most be over the hump is that major 
commercial enterprises are now knock- 
ing on the door to obtain forwarder 
operating authorization.” 

Morton Brautman, whose address 
was of short duration, pleaded for for- 
warder-airline action rather than words. 

“We forwarders, over the years, have 
spent valuable time talking — talking 
about our promised ability to produce 
once we have adequate machinery with 
which to produce. What is it that we 
promise to produce? We know that 
with the proper tools we can create new 
air freight, not just some air freight, 
but heavy, revenue-producing, new air 
freight. However, without this machin- 
ery, our hands are tied. 


“It is significant to note that both 
direct carriers and forwarders have, 
for a long time, shown that a hereto- 
fore unheard volume of air freight 
traffic can be, and is, a reality, in Latin 
America and in the Pacific! How has 
this aim been accomplished? Simply 
because of the existence of an applica- 
ble rate structure that reflects both 
intelligence and vision — the _intelli- 
gence to exploit the present, and the 
vision to realize the true potential for 
the future. And this with the limita- 
tion of one-way traffic! Little imagina- 
tion is required to envision the unbe- 
lievable volume of air freight that can 
be developed on the Atlantic where we 
enjoy two-way traffic—but only with a 
rate structure similar to that in Latin 
America! 

“True, there have been some recent 
reductions in specific commodity rates 
which will give rise to a little new air 
freight, but at the expense of reduced 
revenues on existing air freight. This 
however is but a relief. We need a 
cure! An_ effective, far-seeing rate 
structure that will enable both carrier 
and forwarder to not only preserve 
present revenues, but also insure the 
volume development, for the future. to 
a level that will actually exceed the 
revenues produced today by passenger 
traffic.” 

In his presentation of the AFFA’s 
1959 Air Cargo Man of the Year Award 
to Willis G. Lipscomb, accepted for him 


by James A. F. Montgomery, John F. 
Budd pointed out that the association 
had made its selection on the basis of 
the nominee’s cumulative record over a 
period of many years. Budd, publisher 
of Air Transportation, which donated 
the plaque to AFFA, had been invited 
to make the presentation in the name 
of the industry body. Air Transporta- 
tion does not participate in the nomi- 
nations and final voting for the Air 
Cargo Man of the Year. 

“Perhaps a major point in favor of 
the 1959 award winner is the fact that 
in his capacity as an official of an air- 
line, his executive functions straddle 
both passengers and cargo. All too 
often, this dual job is weighted too 
heavily on the side of the passenger 
business. This has not been the case 
of the 1959 award winner. 


“Four years ago he openly stated his 
belief that within a span of relatively 
a few years, airline cargo revenue will 
reach its majority. . . . It was he who, 
nine years ago, advocated for the first 
time a rating system designed to at- 
tract the support of forwarders; who 
later backed more realistic weight 
breaks; who pushed for an electronic 
cargo reservations system in his com- 
pany; who took the bull by the horns 
and separated the cargo advertising 
and promotion budget from the total 
budget, even to the point of assigning 
another advertising agency to work in- 
dependently on cargo; who, in the last 
five years, increased his company’s 
cargo promotion budget by some 
1,300% ; who supported permanent for- 
warder authorization; who backed pass 
transportation for forwarders and cargo 
agents; who, to put it more compactly, 
has a healthy and realistic appreciation 
of what airline-forwarder relationship 
should be.” 

AFFA officials received congratula- 
tory telegrams from Senators A. S. 
Mike Monroney, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Aviation Committee; Warren G. 
Magnuson, chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee; 
and John Sparkman, chairman of the 


Senate Small Business Committee. 
e*eese 


WHAT NEW NORTH ATLANTIC RATES MEAN 


(Continued from Page 18) 


100-pound category. The increased 
costs of these shipments in the less 
than 100-pound category will not com- 
pensate for the reduced expense of 
shipments in the 250 kilo category. We 
have any number of consignees whose 
shipments regularly approximate 50 to 
60 pounds. These particular shipments 
can only incur increased transportation 
costs. 

The new rate structure does not put 
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us in a frame of mind to write to our 
own branches, distributors, or custom- 
ers abroad in an effort to win them to 
air cargo transportation over ocean or 
parcel post. 

Further, it appears to us that this 
new rate structure was designed to 
force individual shippers to use air 
consolidating firms. Whether this was 
the intention or not is beside the point. 
For our part, we can appreciate that 


| 
- fT 


the air freight consolidator has a place 
in international air cargo transporta- 
tion; however, for our type products 
we are reluctant to utilize them. 

It appears that the vast majority of 
specific commodity groups other than 
6001 are to be granted reduced rates 
for their existing 45 kilo weight break. 
Why should specific commodity item 
6001 be set apart? In effect, the new 
rate structure is discriminatory against 
exporters of specific commodity item 
6001, and the manufacturing exporters 
in particular. 

We are very disappointed in the new 
rate structure. It would be our opin- 
ion that a general rate reduction would 
serve the purpose of generating addi- 
tional cargo, and increasing carrier 
revenue. For us and other exporters of 
item No. 6001, the new rate structure 
has the overall effect of a rate increase 
and it is not consistent that chemical 
and pharmaceutical manufacturers will 
seek expanded use of air cargo trans- 
portation in the face of such a situa- 
tion. 


T. J. Ratner 
Traffic Manager 
Pfizer International, Inc. 


New York, New York 


The new transatlantic air rate struc- 
ture effective May 1, 1959, while being 
a step in the right direction insofar 
as most of the specific commodities af- 
fected, seems designed to attract cargo 
now moving by surface transportation 
rather than to benefit and generate a 
substantial increase in the type of com- 
modities now moving by air and which 
lend themselves to further utilization 
of air transportation. 

While reductions have been granted 
on a limited number of commodities, 
the general commodity rates on all 
shipments under 100 pounds have been 
increased 5%. As the majority of ship- 
ments made are under 100 pounds, the 
net result is an increase in cost to the 
average air shipper. 

Another illustration that the new 
rate structure seems designed to attract 
present surface cargo rather than in- 
crease cargo already going by air, is 
the action taken on drugs, pharmaceu- 
ticals, dyes and resins. 

The drug and chemical industry, 
which was one of the first to utilize 
air as a mode of transportation, is 
very disappointed in the treatment of 
this commodity group. 

While items such as auto parts, au- 
tomobiles, agricultural machinery, lace, 
electric and mechanical razors, and 
adding and computing machines have 
been afforded rates of 32¢ and 35¢ per 
pound with a minimum weight of 100 
pounds drugs and chemicals were sin- 
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Let Irish Air Lines solve your 
shipping problems. Call Plaza 
1-5040 or OLympia 6-6160 
today. 
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IRISH AIR LINES 


FREIGHT DEPT., 444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, Plaza 1-5040 


CARGO BLDG. 82, N. Y. INT'L AIRPORT 
IDLEWILD. Olympia 6-6160 


gled out for a higher rate in the 41¢ 
per pound range with a minimum 
weight of 550 pounds. The established 
rate in the 55¢ range with a minimum 
weight of 100 pounds was not changed. 

The new rate structure, rather than 
act as an incentive, will result in in- 
creased overall costs to the drug and 
chemical shipper. Certainly, an incen- 
tive would be a rate in the 35¢ per 
pound range with a minimum of 100 
pounds which would be more equitable 
in view of the rates and minimums 
afforded the other commodities affected. 

To summarize, the new rate structure 
with its increase in general commodity 
rates and its reductions in a limited 
number of commodities will not develop 
a substantial volume of new business 
for the transatlantic airlines. Only a 
general downward revision of air cargo 
rates will offer any hope of attaining 
the volume required to fill present and 
future airlift capacity. 


One of South Africa's major users of air 
freight, F. W. Jeal, of Johannesburg, ar- 
rives at New York International Airport, 
on a two-week business trip during which 
he will confer with various drug and phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. A director of 
Alex Lipworth Pharmaceutical Ltd., Mr. Jeal 
is one of his country's principal importers 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals. He made 
the flight in a BOAC Comet jet airliner. 


O. D. Burr 
Traffic Manager 
Parke, Davis & Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


In general we are pleased that the 
transatlantic air lines are trying to pro- 
vide rates which will be sufficiently 
attractive to shippers to encourage a 
greater use of air for foreign shipping 
and a resulting greater volume of air 
freight. However, we can see no justi- 
fication for a rate of 40¢ per pound 
and a minimum weight of 550 pounds 
for chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
dyes and resins, while at the same time 
according adding and computing ma- 
chines a rate of 32¢ per pound, mini- 
mum weight 100 pounds. and auto 
parts, automobiles, and agricultural 
machinery a rate of 35¢ per pound, 
minimum weight 100 pounds. 

In the discussions I have had on this 
matter, it appears that the airlines 
are taking the old position of charging 
as much as the traffic will bear with 
the idea that chemicals, drugs, phar- 
maceuticals, ete., are high valued prod- 
ucts. While it is true that some few 
products the drug industry manufae- 
tures and ships do have a high value, 
nevertheless, the average value per 
pound is nothing like the fantastic fig- 
ure which some people seem to have 
in mind. While a comparison cannot 
readily be made, it is very likely that 
auto parts and adding and computing 
machines would have a value on certain 
shipments which is not too different. 
In any case, this is all beside the point 
because most drug shippers, including 
ourselves, release the value to $7.48 
per pound when shipping international 
shipments by air, and since the airlines 
no doubt would be liable for that 
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FREIGHT CORPORATION 


to fit your exact needs... 


379 OFFICES AROUND THE GLOBE eoccccccccccccces 


Let Airborne work out a faster, more 
economical air cargo movement 


Call your nearest Airborne office for an analysis of your 
shipping problems . . . it's yours for the asking. 


FEATURING 
SERVICE 


Domestic and 
International 


Air Freight Forwarders 


New York: ORegon 9-5656 
Philadelphia: WAinut 3-1034 
Chicago: REliance 5-8866 
Seattle: CHerry 2-0512 
Portiand: ATlantic 8-5877 

San Francisco: JUniper 5-4321 
Los Angeles: MAdison 6-0503 


COVERING THE U. S., ALASKA, HAWAII, MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, EUROPE AND ASIA 


amount without any extra charge, the 
same consideration applies to all ship- 
pers alike, and there is, therefore, no 
reason for discriminating against any 
particular products on the basis that 
some of them may be of high value. 
Should there be a loss, we have to 
look to our own insurance arrange- 
ments for recovery above the $7.48 per 
pound, 

We believe that if the rate and mini- 
mum weight were adjusted to an equi- 
table basis compared with the other 
Atlantic Developmental Commodity 
Rates considerable air traffic of drug 
shipments would be generated. The in- 
crease in traffic would build up gradu- 
ally, however. One important factor 
should be kept in mind, which is that 
shippers are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the cost of tying up capital 
in inventory, and this is true whether 
it is inventory in the plant or inven- 
tory in transit. Furthermore, with the 
advent of the jets, faster service is 
expected by many consignees. 


Cuaries T. Coy 
Traffic Manager 
Eli Lilly & Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


This is the text of a letter addressed 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board: 


We have just been advised of a 
schedule of new transatlantic commod- 
ity rates on various commodities by air 
to European points that have been ap- 
proved by IATA to become effective 
May 1, 1959. 

Reductions range from 9% on light- 
ing fixtures to 54% on adding and com- 
puting machines, and on chemicals, 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, dyes and resins 
the reduction is about 25%. However, 
in the case of other commodities the 
minimum weight has been set at 100 
pounds, whereas, for chemicals, drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, etc., it is 550 pounds. 

We have had no explanation from 
the carriers concerning why the other 
commodities carry a 100-pound mini- 
mum, and chemicals, drugs, etc., are 
singled out and carry a 550-pound 
minimum. We consider this a discrimi- 
nation as between commodities and 
respectfully request that your bureau 
require equal treatment for these com- 
modities. 

We presume that the purpose of 
these proposed reductions is to attract 
additional business, but it is our con- 
sidered opinion that a minimum of 
550 pounds on the small reduction pro- 
posed will do very little toward attain- 
ing this goal. 

eee 


THE PRICELESS FACTOR . . . THE COST OF TIME 


(Continued from Page 20) 


objective of reacting to the demands 
of the Strategic Air Command units in 
overseas areas within a time standard 
of seven days. In so doing, we have 
deliberately not stockpiled the material 
to support these units and have reduced 
our procurements accordingly, and thus 
we have committed our most important 
logistic support program to an air pipe- 
line. 

We have instituted a worldwide pro- 
gram for the airlift of aircraft engines 
with an objective of providing an eight- 


day flow time. This has resulted in im- 
proved engine support to our customers, 
and at the same time, has permitted 
multi-million dollar reductions in new 
engine procurement. This program de- 
pends entirely on an adequate logistical 
airlift capability. 

It is clear that the tempo of our 
logistic support has been greatly accel- 
erated by all of these programs. Our 
objective of providing such support 
from lesser quantities of active material 
in our system, and therefore lower 
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dollar investments, is being achieved. 

In these programs we are committed 
to a high-speed distribution system. 
We do not have available either the 
funds or the production lead time to 
provide the number of high-cost items 
that would be required to readjust to 
the World War II concept of long pipe- 
line time and vast depots, supported by 
routine surface transport and occasional 
unprogrammed casual airlift. 

Many factors now make possible a 
reduction in our worldwide deploy- 
ments, and to be ready for such a con- 
tingency, demanded a flexible logistic 
arrangement. 

Logistics concepts have been revised 
to provide the required flexibility with 
increased capability. Present plans re- 
quire the substitution of air transporta- 
tion for a large portion of the inventory 
which has been required overseas in 
the past, thereby keeping the logistic 
system modern and providing significant 
savings in personnel and funds. 


Meeting Time Standards 


These new concepts of logistics re- 
quire more and more material to be 
moved at higher speeds. To meet these 
time standards, airlift is required on a 
large-scale, global basis. In the Z/I 
this requirement, for the most part, is 
met by means of Logair. Logair is an 
Air Materiel Command-managed con- 
tract service which has developed into 
one of the largest cargo airlines in the 
world. In less than three years Logair 
has progressed from an idea into an 
efficient, low-cost, scheduled airline 
that is contributing a great deal to the 
combat readiness of our fighting units. 

Logair was brought into being pri- 
marily to afford low-cost airlift on a 
scheduled basis for that cargo which 
was being accorded high-speed service 
through the use of costly chartered or 
opportune airlift. Its further purpose 
was the development of the skills and 
know-how in the training of personnel, 
development of air freight terminals, 
etc., so that a trained force and suitable 
facilities would be available. 

The tonnages generated under the 
older concepts for follow-up support of 
combat forces, during the first 60 days 
of war, were of such a magnitude as to 
be totally unrealistic from the stand- 
point of effecting timely delivery. We 
are now increasing the combat readi- 
ness level, in peacetime, of these forces, 
so that they can sustain themselves to a 
large extent during the initial phase. 
What in essence I am saying is that 
much of the transportation job must be 
accomplished pre-D-Day. 

Here are some examples of what we 
are doing to increase combat readiness: 

> The expansion of the weapon sys- 
tem support concepts (otherwise known 
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as Volumes XVI and XX). These are 
the concepts which reduce overseas pre- 
positioning in that, through direct re- 
quisitioning, they provide, by air, and 
within seven days, items as required. 
This maintains a high state of readiness 
and at the same time reduces costly 
stockpiles. These concepts are neces- 
sary forerunners to a truly interconti- 
nental source-to-user logistics system. 


Logistics System 


> Logsea. This is a managed, ex- 
pedited surface system devised to effect 
rapid overseas delivery (maximum of 30 
days’ transit time of that Air Force 
cargo which, due to the lack of airlift, 
had been denied air movement designa- 
tors. In essence, this will provide high- 
speed and controlled movement initially 
for approximately the same amount of 
tonnage currently being airlifted. Con- 
trol will be similar to that exercised 
over airlift movements. Expansion of 
this system will include other Air Force 
cargo. 

> Logland is that system which, 
through the collection of cargoes from 
a source complex, and moving by com- 
mercial trucking service to a variety of 
adjacent consignees, produces a low 
cost controlled high-speed distribution 
system within the Z/I. 

> New pipeline connections are serv- 
ing many air bases where high fuel con- 
sumption has warranted such arrange- 
ment. This has improved the distribu- 
tion of one of our most vital products, 
and drastically reduced transportation 
costs. 

Incidentally, to point out the impor- 
tance being placed on airlift, as part of 
the total system, an Air Force Ad Hoc 
committee, with representatives from 
all major commands, has completed a 
study of the entire air logistic system 
from the requisition to the final deliv- 
try. Its recommendations will play a 
major role in the further development 
of air logistics. 

Some of the things currently being 
done in this area will be of interest to 
the reader. 


In the materials handling and ground 
support area we are progressing rapidly 
in our plans to have a standardized 
system throughout the Air Force. Being 
developed is lightweight, mobile equip- 
ment compatible with all types of cargo 
aircraft. This will provide for fast, effi- 
cient handling. 

Air packaging is another area that is 
receiving more attention. With airlift, 
many of our older concepts of packag- 
ing are no longer applicable. There is 
no need for the heavy, expensive pack- 
aging that would normally be required 
for surface movement. Probably even 
a greater benefit from air packaging is 


AIR CARGO 


MAIL ° 


EXPRESS bd 


INSURANCE 


FREIGHT 


Carriers Liability 
Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


NEW YORK 16 
99 PARK AVENUE 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


PAR EES Ge. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 30 years 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-1200 


the fact that reduced tare weight means 
greater airlift capability in terms of 
actual cargo that can be transported— 
for example, engines airlifted in cans 
often consume twice the airlift required 
to move engines on lightweight dollies. 

The cargo aircraft itself is going 
through a period of evolution, and for 
the first time we are beginning to ob- 
tain a family of aircraft that were spe- 
cifically designed for the cargo mission. 
In the near future we expect to have 
these truckbed height, nose and tail 
loading aircraft to serve as the back- 
bone of our air logistic system. The 
large, turboprop Douglas C-133 will be 
used principally as intercontinental and 
large missile carriers; the Lockheed 
C-130 will be the intra-theater carrier; 
and the Fairchild C-123 will be utilized 
for feeder and close support missions. 

Another area being worked on is that 
of material processing. It makes little 
sense to move material by air to its des- 
tination in hours, if it takes days for 
processing material into and out of the 
airlift system. 


Speed and Precision 


I would now like to deal with some 
problems in the missile era, many of 
which hinge upon the fact that the 
whole missile support system must be 
geared to more limited total inventories 
than has been the case with other 
weapon systems. The speed, range, and 
mass destructiveness of the new weap- 
ons now being developed, indicate that 
the decisive phase of any future war 
could be short. Extensive stockpiling 
would be superfluous and would not be 
economically possible with available de- 


fense resources. Therefore, throughout 
the support system we must substitute 
speed and precision of control for in- 
ventory mass. 

We are accomplishing this by inten- 
sified application of every system accel- 
erator available to us. All missiles are 
air transportable, and—when a valid 
requirement exists—the complete bird 
will be delivered by air. Follow-on 
spares and ground support equipment 
will be given air or surface transport, 
whichever proves most economically 
consistent with operational require- 
ments. The bulk of items peculiar to 
any one weapon system will move di- 
rect from the manufacturing source to 
users in the operational units, thereby 
saving precious time and reducing re- 
quirements for handling and warehous- 
ing. 


Immediate Response 


Ahead of us yet is the tremendous 
job of integrating all these tools into 
a precisely geared system capable of 
immediate response to needs of the op- 
erational units. Today, electronic data 
processing machines at our air freight 
terminals can select cargo for shipment 
according to due date and priority and 
print the manifest. Every such appli- 
cation that we can make of modern 
management tools brings us closer to 
our missile goal of optimum strength 
from minimum inventories! This is the 
philosophy and concept under which we 
operate today and we know that we 
are headed down the right road. Now, 
this road upon which we find ourselves 
today will ultimately lead us to the 
stars, and even beyond if there is any- 
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The Only All-Cargo Airline From and To the Deep South 
Daily Service—Lowest Rates 


NEW YORK * 


ATLANTA * 


NEW ORLEANS 


With Reserved Space Connections, Through Airbills and Rates To 


EUROPE * MEXICO * CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
Single Pieces Handied up to 11,000 Lbs. 
Ask Us About Our Charter Service 
Anywhere! Anytime! 


* AAXICO AIRLINES * 


Newark Airport 
A. F. Haulage, Bldg. 50 
Mitchell 2-4605 


W. Y. Int'l Airport 
Olympia 6-5965 


Atlanta Munic. Airport 


(New Orleans) 
Meisant Airport 


POplar 6-8356 KEnner 71-1466 


A CERTIFICATED SCHEDULED ALL-CARGO AIRLINE 


thing beyond. What is the transporta- 
tion future as we see it today? 

Man has launched materiel into 
space. In the orderly progression of 
things, man himself must now follow. 
The logical sequence is that we must 
have the capability to sustain man in 
space; until he learns to use the re- 
sources of space, he will be totally de- 
pendent upon the earth for his support. 
The probability of his continued exis- 
tence in space will depend more on the 
preciseness of the interconnecting trans- 
portation system than has ever before 
been the case. 

Thus a dependable exact transporta- 
tion system through which men and 
materiel can be sustained in space will 
become a paramount consideration in 
the near future. 


Extension of Old System 


Space transportation should not be 
considered as a separate and distinct 
system, divorced from our existing 
earth transportation system. Instead it 
should be considered as an extension of 
our existing earth system into a new 
environment. We foresee no need for 
fundamental changes in the earth ele- 
ment of space transportation from what 
exists today. We must, of course, fully 
recognize the need for responsiveness 
of the system from source to space 
launch point, but this is within the po- 
tential of present techniques. 

The cost, speed and distance in- 
volved in space logistics make it im- 
perative that transportation be imme- 
diately responsive to the requirements. 
Adherence to schedules set in cog- 
nizance of the celestial laws will be 
mandatory. If a time period for resup- 
ply is not acted upon, the time lost 
waiting for a new shot could seriously 
jeopardize or negate the space mission. 

The transportation system support- 
ing man and equipment in space must 
include communication and packaging 
and handling of items to be moved, as 


well as the providing of transportation 
in a timely, efficient manner. Space 
transportation involves certain unique 
requirements not yet fully identified. 
For example, it is apparent special 
packaging and materiel-handling equip- 
ment and materials must be developed. 
It is probable that these must incorpo- 
rate pressurized, lightweight containers, 
designed to protect contents from space 
environment. Packaging and handling 
of foods, oxygen, and other items for 
human sustenance will pose special 
problems yet unknown. Difficulties 
normally associated with transportation 
and handling of heavy construction 
equipment may be somewhat simplified 
by the condition of weightlessness in 
space, but materiel-handling equipment 
must be developed as an integral part 
of the space vehicle. 

Complete automation within the space 
transportation system, using all avail- 
able automatic equipment, must be a 
primary objective. High-speed support 
such as will be required for space oper- 
ation should eliminate backlogs and 
warehousing practices as we know them 
today. Terminal design will have to be 
changed accordingly. 


Reminder of Deposit 


In the not too distant future, we will 
be operating a true space transporta- 
tion system that in the years to come 
will carry man and things from and 
between points in the universe which 
are unknown today. In all our en- 
deavors, mundane and celestial, the 
sound advice of Engineer Dupuit in 
1844 is and will continue to be a beacon 
to light the way for transportation, both 
military and civilian, to play an in- 
creasing role in our national, interna- 
tional, and interplanetary affairs. J] 
quote again his words: 

“The ultimate purpose of a means of 
transportation ought not to be to reduce 
the expenses (total expense) of trans- 
portation, but to reduce the expense of 
production.” * 20 
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From FREIGHT NEWS 
U. K. Editorial Associate of 
Air Transportation 


he one disappointing feature of the 

international air charter market cen- 
tered on the Baltic Exchange in recent 
weeks has been the paucity of cargo fix- 
tures. Almost every other section of the 
market has enjoyed high activity—a copi- 
ous flow of inquiry and a. satisfactory 
number of contracts—whereas cargo busi- 
ness in circulation has been limited and 
actual cargo fixtures few in number. 

Comparing the period now reviewed with 
that reported on a month ago, the cargo 
volume appears on rough calculation to 
have decreased by about a third. 

Against this setback to cargo employ- 
ment must be set the much brighter pros- 
pects now presented. Airports in many 
parts of the world are responding to 
users’ pressure to improve their cargo han- 
dling facilities. This calls generally for a 
comprehensive cargo reception center, 
capable of dealing speedily with a wide 
assortment of specialized cargoes, very 
often including perishables which need 
particular storage and transit care. Another 
basic requirement too, is ample Customs 
service. Improvements are being made on 
these lines and the result can only be an 
increased volume of cargo by air charter. 
At some aerodromes, not necessarily the 
big ones only, improved facilities result 
from increased demand. But the effect of 
improvements is cumulative, itself creat- 
ing new business. 

The latest example of such improvements 
was provided by Dublin Airport. Aer 
Lingus has reorganized its cargo depot 
there and is confident that local industry, 
the importing and exporting interests, will 
appreciate the advantages of the improve- 
ments and direct more of their business 
by air. 

Another augury for air cargo is the 
growth of airline interest in cargo carry- 
ing. Most of the airline company reports 
indicate the greater importance which they 
now attach to a class of business which is 
relatively less troublesome than passenger 
work: which provides worthwhile “filler 
employment” in the way of small parcels 
and packaged loads; and usefully takes up 
spare aircraft capacity where bulk loads 
are concerned. 


Representative Charters 


As usual, aircraft fixed on charter con- 
tracts have included a wide variety of 
types. This is reflected in the following 
selection of charters fixtures recently re- 
ported: York, with 7,000 kg. London/Ni- 
cosia: York, with about 7,400 kg. London/ 
Milan; Dakota, with deer Stuttgart/Ath- 
ens; DC6C, with cargo London/Colombo; 
Super Constellation, with carge New York/ 
Belfast: and Constellation, with cargo 
Tokyo/Stockholm. 
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INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


EFUROPE 


AMSTERDAM 
—Schiphol 
VAN OPPEN & CO. N. V. 


Branches im all main cities 
of Holland 
Air Specialists—IATA 
Verbindingsgeb. Rm. 13A 
Cable: VANOPPEN 


A 


ATHENS 
TRANSHELLINIKI 


Branch: Thessaloniki 
28 Kapodistriou St. Cable: TRANSEL 


_ 


BASEL 
LAMPRECHT & CO. LTD. 


48 Peter Merianstrasse 


Tetex: 62176 Cabie: LAMPRECHTSPED 
Alrport: BASEL-Blotzheim 


A 


BREMEN ea 
F. W. NEUKIRCH A. G. 


Est. 1805 
26 Bahnhotst 


Telex: 624-4797 Cable: NEUKIRCHAG 


BRUSSELS 
ZIEGLER & CO. 


160 rue Dieudonne Lefevre 
U.S.A. Specialists 


COPENHAGEN—Kastrup 
ALFRED HANSEN 


City: 25 Tordenskjoldsgade 


A 


Cable: SPEDHANS Telex: 2279 


DUSSELDORF 
—Airport 
UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE 


Phone: 72121 Telex: 06582792 


FLORENCE 
SALVIATI & SANTORI 


Est. 1954 
21 A Lambertesca. Cable: USALVIATI 


ak 


FRANKFURT 


—Airport 


UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE 
Phone: 4055! Telex: 0411400 


GENEVA 


DANZAS & CO. LTD. 
IATA-AGENTS 


Gare Cornavin 
Danzas 


A 


Cables: Telex: 22125 


HAMBURG 

—Airport 

UNION TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE 
Phone: 243047 Telex: 6211352 


HANNOVER 
—Airport 
JOH. CHR. HEINE 
tat. 1708 


City: 10 Schulzenstr. Telex: 0092/2872 
Cable: TRANSPORTHEINE 


rN 


KAUFBEUREN 
DACHSER SPEDITION 


10 Kappeneck ATA Agent 
Headqu: Kemptan—Branch: Munich Airport 
Cable: DACHSERSPED 


a 


LONDON 
WORLD TRANSPORT 
AGENCY, LTD. 


1, Martin Lane, Cannon St., E.C.4 
and at LONDON AIRPORT 
Cables: WORTRANCY, LONDON 


se 


MANCHESTER 
WORLD TRANSPORT AGENCY 


28 Oxford Street 


* 


Airport Office 46 — Building #8 


Cable: Wortrancy 


MILANO 
A. S. 1. 


(Aero Servizi Internazionali) 
City: 6a via Turati 
Tel.: 666550-666556 


ROME a 


BOLLIGER TRANSPORT 
Piazza Di Spagna, 49-50 


Established 1909 
Phones: 670275 -62909-684.775 


STUTTGART 


—Flughafen 
HEINRICH von WIRTH 


Zuffenhausen 
Telex: 072/3807 Cable: VONWIRTH 


rN 


VIENNA Ba 


Gebrueder WEISS 
7 Schoenbrunner Telex: 1808 
Cable: WEISSEXPEDIT 


ZURICH 4 


DANZAS & CO. LTD. 
IATA-AGENTS 


Bleicherweg 62 and 
Zurich Airport 


Cables: Danzas Telex: 52121 


@ Member of CBFAA 


& Member of FIATA 
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©  PORWARDERS 


AEI MIDWEST CONSOLIDATION 


A joint announcement by Air Express 
International and Pan American World 
Airways stated that AEI has eliminated 
New York as a consolidation stop for 
transatlantic shipments out of the Mid- 
west. Hendrik S. Leopold, AEI’s Chicago 
district manager, said that all ship- 
ments are being consolidated at Chicago’s 
O’Hare Field and shipped via Pan Am to 


he Cargo Shigpenent 


AE\A~ PAN AM 


AEl and Pan Am officials check first consoli- 
dated Europe-bound shipment to take off 
from Chicago's O'Hare Field. New York 
gateway was bypassed. Shown in this pic- 
ture are (left to right): Larry Hines, Pan 
Am cargo sales supervisor in Chicago; Hen- 
drik S. Leopold, AE! district cargo manager 
for that city; and Customs Inspector B. Shay. 


Europe and beyond. Previously smaller 
consignments were shipped to New York 
for consolidation. It was pointed out that 
“in the case of the new consolidated ship- 
ments aboard Super Seven Clippers, all 
shipments up to 4,000 pounds per flight 
will be placed on one airwaybill and thus 
become the sole responsibility of AEI, 
along with all documentation, licensing 
and routing from Chicago to Europe.” 


EMERY CASE HISTORY 


Behr-Manning Co., of Troy, N. Y., 
manufacturers of coated abrasives and 
other products, wanted to introduce a 
new product. It meant to do so as quickly 
as possible and to blanket the entire 
country. What Behr-Manning wanted to 
do was to get Bear Scrubber (a %” thick 
nylon pad said to outlast ordinary pads 
twice as long and which eliminates the 
need for a $20 intermediate pad) into 
the hands of its salesmen in all parts of 
the country at approximately the same 
time. Then, too, there was the twin prob- 
lem of coordinating all publicity and ad- 


vertising to break simultaneously in every 
state. 

“The company wanted at all costs to 
avoid leaks which might result from local 
or sectional promotions and thus tip off 
competition about the new product before 
it could be launched on a nationwide 
basis,” Emery said. 

With March 2 as the target date, Emery 
was called in to perform the national dis- 
tribution job. Samples and promotion 
materials were turned over to the air 
freight forwarding firm. There were more 
than 100 destinations. And each individual 
shipment had to reach the consignee pre- 
cisely on the target date—not a day be- 
fore, not a day after. 

Pickups were completed on February 
27, routed over the routes of the nation’s 
scheduled air carriers, their movements 
checked by Emery’s teletype control. De- 
liveries were effected without a hitch, and 
Bear Scrubber was introduced to the 
American public —from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Washington to Florida—on 
the same day. 


NEXT FIATA CONGRESS 


Dr. F. Gyssens, director of Federation 
Internationale des Associations de Tran- 
sitaires et Assimiles, 
central organization 
of Europe’s freight 
forwarding  associa- 
tions, reports that 
the next FIATA 
Congress will be 
held in Paris on Sep- 
tember 22-24, 1959. 
Congress will con- 
vene in the UNESCO 
Building. Further 
details of Fiata’s 
next Congress will 
appear in this col- 
umn from time to 
time. L. Verhulst 
heads the organization as president. 


Gyssens 
FIATA 


NEW GERMAN FIRM 


A new West German air-consolidation 
cooperative has been formed under the 
name, Deutsches Luftfrachtkontor, Inc.- 
Bonn. According to advice received by 
Air Transportation, “this is the final re- 
sult of a long struggle for unification and 
offers better opportunities to all German 
[ATA agents to coload with their col- 
leagues.” It was pointed out that, for 
example, “there is not enough cargo for 
Johannesburg in Bremen, but there is in 
Diisseldorf, the Bremen branch of the co- 
operative effort will send the shipments to 
Diisseldorf for coloading with the Diissel- 
dorf-Johannesburg shipments.” Only mem- 


bers of the firm will be entitled to this 
advantage, it was stressed. The board of 
directors is composed of Herren Thiel 
(Kiihne & Nagel, Hamburg), Sachs 
(Jonen Wwe, Diisseldorf), Dieterle (Hein- 
rich von Wirth), and Voelker (Joh. Chr. 
Heine, Hanover). 


CONGRATULATIONS 


UNITED STATES AIRLINES 

American: William Littlewood, vice 
president-equipment development, who is 
already known world-wide for his contri- 
butions in the development of a number of 
U. S. transports, has received the honor 
of being appointed a member of the 
NASA’s Research Advisory Committee on 
Aircraft Operating Problems. Frank 
Kolk, director-equipment research, under 
Littlewood, has been appointed a member 
of NASA’s Committee on Aircraft Aero- 
dynamics. 

Bonanza: Gus P. Backman of Salt 
Lake City, William D. Pabst of Oakland, 
and G. Robert Henry of Las Vegas, named 
to fill three vacancies on the board. 

Flying Tiger: Robert L. Brunner, man- 
ager of rates and tariffs, and Albert D. 
Sachs, market research analyst, assigned to 
the all-cargo airline’s new sales research 
and development program. Brunner is su- 
pervising the program. Sachs, who is work- 
ing with him, is a former district sales 
manager in Cleveland. 

National: John W. Colthar becomes 
assistant vice president-schedules. For- 
merly with American, he has had 19 
years of airline experience. 


Colthar Herren 
National Seaboard 


Seaboard & Western: Harold E. 
Herren (ex-Flying Tiger Line) heads up 
the new sales office in San Francisco as 
district sales manager . Walter Ed- 
ward Sedgwick similarly appointed district 
sales manager at the new sales office in 
Atlanta. 


Cargo loves Panagra 
...its the sympatica airline 


®@ Cargo handled with the tenderest care. 

@ More flights than any other airline to South 
America’s West Coast and Buenos Aires. Twice 
daily passenger flights from New York with cargo © Reserve space on any flight. Custom clearance 


space. All-cargo flight weekly from Miami. 


© No change of plane from New York to 11 major 
South American cities—over the routes of 
National, Pan American and Panagra. 


through either New York or Miami. 


PANAGRA  ._... 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 
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TWA: New United Kingdom cargo 
sales manager is Gustave Barnett who suc- 
ceeds Cyril L. Howard. Barnett, who has 
been with TWA since 1946, has served in 
a number of executive positions prior to 
his latest appointment . . . John Cooper, 
another UK appointee, has been named 
to the new post of sales promotion mana- 
ger in that country. He has been with 
the airline since 1950. 


FOREIGN AIRLINES 


Alitalia: R. D. Brown takes the post 
in London of freight manager, under the 
general sales manager-UK. His 12 years’ 
experience in the air freight business in- 
cludes six years with KLM. 

BOAC: Lt. Col. T. Henry Borland ap- 
pointed commercial sales officer, and Char- 
les Oxberry named agency sales officer. 
Both appointments are in the New York 
district sales office. . . . As a result of 
organizational changes in the sales de- 
partment and at Idlewild, E. W. (Ted) 
Renshaw, previously senior station officer, 
becomes assistant manager Idlewild. S. L. 
Lythgoe, interline officer USA, formerly 
responsible to Eric Wheatley, sales devel- 
opment manager, now reports to H. 
Good, sales manager-USA. 

CMA: Victor Garcia Morales named 
station manager at Midway Airport, Chi- 
cago. He has had 16 years’ experience 
with the airline. 

Central African: G. C. Draper joins 
as traffic and sales manager on June 1. 
He will be based in Salisbury, Rhodesia. 
He formerly served with Irish Air Lines. 

El Al: George Burton takes the new 
position in the United Kingdom of freight 
sales representative. Coming from Olymp- 
ic Airways, he has also served with BOAC. 

Iberia: Ray C. Wort joins as sales 
representative in the New York office. 
He was previously with Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. 

Lufthansa: The following appointments 
have been made in the North American 
cargo division: John A. Brower, formerly 
cargo sales supervisor, becomes assistant 
cargo manager; Milton V. Morrison, com- 
ing from Sabena, becomes district cargo 
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(New York) 
sales district; Peter Hees assists Morri- 
son; and Arthur McGrath, coming from 
Emery Air Freight, goes into cargo sales 
in Morrison’s district . . . James O. Ahtes 
named assistant public relations manager, 
replacing Alice Young. 


manager for the Eastern 


TAMSA: Francisco Barroso becomes 
manager. A veteran of many years’ service 
with CMA, he was formerly regional man- 
ager at Merida for TAMSA. Luis Car- 
denas succeeds him. 

LACSA: Dr. Fernando Cruz appointed 
new general manager. A former president 
of the CAB in Costa Rica, he has also 
founded and managed another airline in 
that country. 


Cruz Dusart 
LACSA UAT 


UAT: Pierre G. Dusart joins the New 
York Sales Development office to develop 
air freight traffic. With more than 10 
years’ experience in transportation he will 
deal mainly with shipments from North 
America to over 50 African destinations 
served by UAT. 


FORWARDERS 


Emery: Bernard A. Bruen appointed 
vice president in charge of operations in 
Chicago. Since join- 
ing the air freight 
forwarder in 1950, he 
has been promoted 
to assistant manager 
of operations in Chi- 
cago (1952) and to 
assistant to the vice 
president (1957). 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC 

Roundy’s Ine.: 
Don L. Leistikow 
named traffic man- 
ager, headquartered 
in Milwaukee. 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co.: F. J. 
Baumer appointed traffic manager at 
Piqua, Ohio. 

United States Gypsum Co.: James 
McCourt, rate specialist in the traffic de- 
partment in Chicago, promoted to super- 
visor-freight audit. 

International Paper Co.: The follow- 
ing appointments have been made: E. 
Demlein, assistant general traffic man- 
ager; F. L. Spinnell, traffic manager, 
Northern Division; and John Battel, as- 
sistant traffic manager-operations, North- 
ern Division. 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet 
Division: Paul M. Miller succeeds Har- 
old J. Filby, retired, as traffic manager at 
Indianapolis . . . Miller himself is suc- 
ceeded as assistant traffic manager at 
Cleveland by Charles J. Daugherty .. . 
Charles W. Bigelow promoted to traffic 
manager at the Willow Run plant. 

Robinson Clay Products Co.: C. L. 
Panatzer, Jr., promoted to traffic manager, 
with offices in Akron, Ohio. He replaces 
E. F. Malaney, retired. 

Alpha Portland Cement Co.: James 
J. Bethune, general traffic manager, head- 
quartered in Easton, Pa., takes over the 
additional title and duties of assistant to 
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vice president-sales . . . Stanley Hawk 
becomes assistant general traffic manager 
in addition to being Eastern Division traf- 
fic manager. 

Personal Products Corp.: Albert R. 
DeCamp promoted from general traffic 
manager to the newly created position of 
director of distribution. Offices are at 
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Chemstrand Corp.: William Herbold 
succeeds William R. Burks as director of 
trafic and transportation. 

Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp.: 
E. John Sauser named general traffic man- 
ager. 

John H. Breck, Ine: Arthur C. Rob- 
ertson promoted to assistant traffic man- 
ager and supervisor of shipping operations. 


PURCHASING 

Aeroquip Corporation: Lewis A. 
Greene appointed purchasing manager of 
the Jackson Division, Jackson, Michigan. 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 

Fairchild: C. Leo De Orsey elected a 
member of the board of directors . 
Marion Maxfield named director of F-27 
commercial sales, replacing R. James 
Pfeiffer, recently resigned. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 

Towmotor: The following executive 
changes have been made: Galen Miller 
elected executive vice president; Harold 
E. Boehm succeeds Miller as treasurer; 
Dave Quere replaces Boehm as controller; 
Richard S. Wentz elected a vice president; 
and Lee Cirillo becomes director of new 
product research, 


CLUB NEWS 


Traffic Club of Racine: In conjunc- 
tion with the Racine Chamber of Com- 
merce Trafic Committee, the Carriers 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Racine Chapter 128 of The Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity, Racine 
Kenosha Women’s Traffic Association and 
the Teamsters and Chauffeurs Local #43 
of Racine, the Traffic Club is sponsoring 
National Transportation Week which is 
scheduled to take place during the week 
of May 10-16. 

Traffic Club of Syracuse: Joseph D. 
Boylan, director of market research for 
the New York Central System chose for 
his subject The St. Lawrence Seaway when 
he addressed the club recently. He was 
for a number of years cargo sales manager 
of American Airlines. 

Coordinating Council of Southern 
California Traffie Clubs: L. E. Galaspie, 
director of traffic for 
Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va., and 
president of the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs 
of America, was guest 
speaker at the din- 
ner meeting on April 
23. at the Roger 
Young Auditorium in 
Los Angeles. 

Birmingham 
Traffic & Transpor- 
tation Club: The 
rigs og eecets Galaspie 
ave been  installe 
for 1959-1960: Jer- ATCA Head 
ome H. Lindsay, Jr., K. K. Porter Co., 
Inc., Connors Steel Division, president; 
A. V. Mays, Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
first vice president; Norman E. Childs, 
Alabama Power Co., second vice _presi- 
dent; Matt Shaner, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., secretary and treasurer. The retiring 
president, Jack M. Adler of Alabama 
Highway Express, was named to the board 
of governors. 

Transportation Club of St. Paul: 
John Hoving, vice president-public rela- 


tions of the Air Transport Association, 
was the Airlines Day speaker at the Prom 
Center Arizona Room. He spoke on jet 
aircraft and their effect on passengers, 
consumers, and shippers. 

Women’s Traffic Club of Pittsburgh: 
At Bosses Nite, held on April 21 at 
Chartier’s Country Club, the guest speaker 
was L. L. Adams, assistant vice president- 
trafic of the United States Steel Corp. 

Traffic Club of Washington: The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: John P. 
Conger, district sales manager of the 
Western Pacific Railroad, president; Jo- 
seph Tedesco, freight traffic officer for the 
Veterans Administration, first vice presi- 
dent; A. M. Brinker, general freight agent 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, second 
vice president; Fred S. Lemley, district 
sales agent of the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway, reelected secretary-treasurer. 
New members of the board are: Roger S. 
Berry, assistant general manager of the 
Fruit Growers Express Co.; Charles I. 
Britts, assistant foreign freight agent of 
the Norfolk & Western Railway; Gilbert 
F. Campbell, general agent of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railroad; and Allen 
W. Keating, general agent for the Texas 
& Pacific Railway. Stanley B. Hoveland, 
freight traffic officer for the General Ser- 
vices Administration, became chairman of 
the board on relinquishing the presidency. 

Traffic & Transportation Club of 
Philadelphia: W. Harry Swank, of the 
Charles E. Hires Co., succeeded William 
J. Kurtz, of the Luckenbach Steamship 
Co., as president at the Club elections on 
March 24. Other officers elected were: 
Frank J. Wesh, of Adley Express Co., vice 
president; William J. Kelly, of John Shee- 
han, Jr., secretary; and James V. McCol- 
gan, of Shein’s Express, historian. The 
following were elected directors: Ray 
Jasemski, of Central Motor Lines; Henry 
E. Witkoski, of Chicago Express, Inc.; 
William S. McGlincy, of Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Chemical Corp.; and William F. 
Tapper, of the Philadelphia Ordnance Dis- 
trict, U. S. Army. 


CAB 


ROUTES TO HAWAII SOUGHT 

Applications for authority to provide 
mainland-to-Hawaii service have been filed 
by Continental Airlines and Western Air 
Lines. 

Continental, based in Denver, would 
serve Hawaii from both San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and fly nonstop to Honolulu 
from Chicago, Denver, and Kansas City. 
It would operate Boeing 707 jets on the 
proposed routes. 

Western is seeking to fly jets from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco-Oakland to 
Honolulu and Hilo. 


NORTHWEST RECOMMENDED 


Permanent authority for Northwest Ori- 
ent Airlines to serve Hawaii from the Pa- 
cific Northwest has been recommended by 
the CAB’s Bureau of Operations. It picked 
NWA over Pan American World Airways, 
both of which carry traffic from Portland 
and Seattle to Honolulu. The bureau, in 
its recommendations, asserted that the 
route could not profitably support two 
competing carriers. (NWA, in its brief, 
pointed out that in 1956-57 its losses on 
this route amounted to $1,196,697, while 
Pan Am lost $2,169,742.) It said NWA 
had superior connections at the Pacific 
Northwest cities, and that Pan Am’s in- 
tention to introduce. jet service on this 
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route six months sooner than the other 
carrier was not important enough to 
“weight heavily against Northwest’s selec- 
tion.” 


S&W SEEKS PACIFIC RUNS 

Seaboard & Western Airlines, trans- 
atlantic all-cargo carrier, has filed an ap- 
plication for the right to haul freight and 
mail between the United States and India, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Listed United 
States terminal points are: Burbank-Los 
Angeles, Oakland-San Francisco. Seattle- 
Tacoma, New York - Philadelphia - Balti- 
more, Chicago, and Detroit. It is also ask- 
ing for rights to land at intermediate 
points in Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Wake, 
Guam, Okinawa, Polynesian, Micronesian, 
and Melanesian Islands, Japan, Korea, 
Taiwan, Philippines, Indochina, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Hong Kong, Thailand, Burma, 
and Pakistan. 


NEW ROUTE AWARDS 


Trans-Texas Airways and Southern Air- 
ways, both local service air carriers, have 
been awarded new routes. Effective date 
is May 19. These routes are: 

For Trans Texas: (a) Houston to Mem- 
phis via Beaumont/Port Arthur, Texas; 
Lake Charles, Alexandria and Monroe, 
Louisiana; and El Dorado, Pine Bluff and 
Little Rock, Arkansas. (b) Shreveport, 
Louisiana, to New Orleans via De Ridder, 
Lake Charles, Lafayette and Morgan City, 
Louisiana. (c) Little Rock to New Or- 
leans via El Dorado, Arkansas, and Alex- 
andria and Lafayette, Louisiana. (d) 
Houston to Jackson, Mississippi, via Beau- 
mont/Port Arthur, Texas, Lake Charles 
and Alexandria, Louisiana, and Natchez, 
Mississippi. 

For Southern: Memphis to New Orleans 
via Oxford/University City, Greenwood 
and Jackson, Mississippi, and Bogalusa, 
Louisiana. 

Delta Air Lines’ authorization to serve 
Greenwood has been suspended for as long 
as Southern serves it. It was pointed out 
by the Board that De Ridder, Oxford- 
University City, Bogalusa, and Morgan 
City will be served by scheduled flights 
for the first time. 


NWA HITS BOAC APPLICATION 
Northwest Orient Airlines, in a_ brief 
filed with the CAB, urged the denial of 
rights to British Overseas Airways Corp. 
to serve Tokyo on its transpacific route. 
Northwest said that the Bermuda Air 
Agreement of 1946 had excluded Tokyo 
from the transpacific route given to the 
British airline (February 1946 AT; Page 
7). It claimed that BOAC competition 


As this issue closed for press, 
CAB Examiner Ferdinand D. 
Moran favored blocking BOAC’s 
bid to serve Tokyo from San 
Francisco. London headquarters 
of BOAC was represented as 
being shocked by the examiner’s 
decision. Now it’s up to the 
Board and President Eisen- 
hower. 


would hit hard the two United States 
carriers serving the Japanese capital. The 
St. Paul-based airline asserted that it is 
“not opposing, and never has opposed, the 
prompt issuance to BOAC of a permit 
covering the routes described in the Ber- 
muda Agreement.” It referred to a route 
stretching from Singapore to Hong Kong, 
Manila, Honolulu, and San Francisco. 
According to Northwest’s brief, the 
United States carrier actually proposed a 
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procedure under which the Tokyo issue 
would have been separated from the case 
to permit the British airline to start its 
global service on April 1. Northwest 
charged that BOAC’s objection to this 
procedure had created the delay in the 
inauguration of that service. 

The State Department has agreed to in- 
clude Tokyo on BOAC’s route. However, 
Northwest argues that the Board “‘is not 
a statutory yes man,” and can withhold 
the permit for the “protection of the pub- 
lic interest.” 


SEABOARD WINS MAIL RIGHTS 


Seaboard & Western Airlines, transat- 
lantic air freight carrier, is now hauling 
mail in addition to commercial cargo, as 
the result of President Eisenhower's ap- 
proval of a CAB recommendation. Its 
certificate has been amended to reflect 
such authorization. Seaboard is flying the 
mail on a nonsubsidy basis. 


PARCELAIR DECISION 


CAB Examiner Paul N. Pfeiffer, in his 
initial decision on the complaints of four 
air freight forwarding firms against Ameri- 
can Shippers, Inc., Parcel Air Service, 
has found that while the latter has vio- 
lated Section 403 (b) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act “by charging greater, less, and 
different compensation from that set forth 
in its duly authorized tariff . . . this vio- 
lation was due to a mistake of law.” He 
concluded that: 

>» The firm’s Tariff CAB No. 15 should 
be cancelled and it should, instead, file 
for approval “a suitable tariff setting 
forth an overall rate schedule for the com- 
plete door-to-door ParcelAir System oper- 
ation.” 


> File for approval copies of all agree- 
ments between ParcelAir and its “on- 
forwarding independent contractor or cart- 
age agent carriers in accordance with 
Section 412.” 

> It must comply with Part 296.50 of 
the Economic Regulations, obtaining CAB 
approval for the use of its business name 
(ParcelAir System). 

> The remainder of the complaint 
should be dismissed. 

Complainants were Shulman, Inc., Air- 
borne Freight Corp., and Western Trans- 
portation Co. (WTC Air Freight), who 
filed a joint action against American Ship- 
pers, Inc., on May 15, 1958. They were 
joined by ABC Air Freight Co., Inc., on 
May 27, 1958, filing a “substantially simi- 
lar” complaint. The original complaint, 
as summarized by Pfeiffer, charged that: 

1. Use of business name was unauthor- 
ized. 

2. Tariffs were not observed. 

3. Advertising with respect to service, 
rates, and insurance was false. 

4. Airwaybills were not issued. 

5. American Shippers failed to conform 
within authorized limits. 

6. It operated through an unauthorized 
entity. 

7. Copies of agreements with surface 
carriers were not filed with the Board. 

These were spelled out by the four com- 
plaining forwarders. 

Going into the background of the new 
ParcelAir System (May 1958, AT Page 10: 
June 1958; Page 24), the examiner said: 

“Prior to March 27, 1958, Shippers 
(American Shippers, Inc.) was operating 
as an air freight forwarder having filed 
two separate tariffs: CAB No. 6 which 


covers pickup service from consignor to 
originating city terminal and delivery ser- 
vice from destination city airport to ter- 
minal and consignee; and CAB No. 12 
which includes the line-haul rates for air- 
port-to-airport freight transportation. The 
respondent then devised a new service 
known as the ParcelAir System which op- 
erates an an unincorporated division of 
American Shippers, Inc., for the purpose 
of affording a simplified, prepaid, non- 
priority, door-to-door, combination air line- 
haul, ground delivery service for packages 
up to 40 pounds in weight. Under the 
ParcelAir System, which commenced April 
7, 1958, the consignor prepays the door-to- 
door service charges through the pur- 
chase and affixation of special stamps 
provided for that purpose by Shippers* or 
by payment in cash—stamps being subse- 
quently affixed by Shippers’ employees. 
No airbill is cut but the consignor writes 
the consignee’s name and address on a 
shipper’s manifest. The package is then 
picked up by Shippers’ agent or employee, 
delivered to Shippers’ terminal, where it 
is consolidated with other ParcelAir Sys- 
tem packages and regular air freight ship- 
ments. From this point the consolidated 
shipment is transported to the airport 
where instructions are given to the air- 
line to move the regular air freight first 
and ParcelAir System packages second, 
where insufficient airlift is available. 
“After the line-haul is performed and 
the shipment arrives at a break-bulk point 
airport, Shippers’ agent or employee 
claims the ParcelAir shipment and deliv- 
ers it to Shippers’ terminal at the destina- 
tion city. Regular air freight is immedi- 
ately processed and dispatched directly 
from the airport. At the city terminal, 
Shippers determines the method of on-for- 
warding to consignee’s door, i.e., either 
by contract cartage agent or by State or 
ICC licensed motor carrier, by Railway 
Express Agency service (REA), or by 
parcel post. In the latter case, transporta- 
tion to the post office is effected by Ship- 
pers’ employees or its cartage ‘agent.’ In 
one situation (Brooklyn, N. Y.), ultimate 
delivery is carried out by Shippers’ em- 
ployees in its own trucks. Shippers pays 
ICC or State-licensed motor carriers and 
REA their published rates. Local contract 
cartage ‘agents’ are paid rates varying 
from 15¢ to 30¢ per package under agree- 
ments in which the draymen are desig- 
nated as independent contractors for 
whose negligence Shippers is not responsi- 
ble so as to conform with the limitations 


of CAB No. 15. 


Door-to-Door Service 


“Since the ParcelAir System involves 
door-to-door service, the consignee is not 
notified of the arrival of his package at 
the destination city terminal or the air- 
port, and he is unable to retrieve the 
package himself. Moreover, contrary to the 
usual practice in regular air freight for- 
warding, neither shippers nor consignee 
has any voice in the selection of the 
method of on-forwarding and the cartage 
‘agent’ never delivers directly from air- 
port to consignee. 

“The charges for the entire service 
have been computed in a memorandum 
rate charge distributed to prospective 
shippers at five basic points: New York 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston, and San 
Francisco. The rates apply from originat- 
ing city to statewide, rather than city, 
destination.* They have been devised to 


*Stamp books are purchased in $100 
units. 


yield a profit on an overall basis consider- 
ing the volume and average weight of 
shipments, the possibility of on-forwarding 
consolidation and the on-forwarding car- 
riers’ rates. At first some rates yielded a 
loss, particularly where Railway Express 
was the chosen method of on-forwarding. 
Subsequently, by amendment to the rate 
sheet, they were revised upward. In other 
cases, Shippers charges the customer more 
than its actual cost for on-forwarding, 
particularly where parcel post is the 
method chosen. 

“The rates for ParcelAir System are 
considerably less than those for regular 
air freight. A typical spread is set forth: 


Comparative Rate Chart—New York to Los Angeles 
Wt. = Parcel Air Rail Parcel Air 

(lbs.) Air 
5 $ 1.85 


try Express 
$2.59 $ 5.77 
10 3.45 ‘ 3.53 
15 5.05 s 4.47 3.05 
9.85 .70 7.30 5.76 
40 13.10 . 9.18 7.56 
Pfeiffer established the central problem 
in the case as these: 


Central Problem 


1. Can the ParcelAir operation “be con- 
sidered legally as encompassing air trans- 
portation and surface transportation inci- 
dental or accessorial to air transportation 
and therefore wholly subject to the juris- 
diction of the Board and requiring the 
filing of, and adherence to, tariffs covering 
the entire door-to-door operation”? Or: 

2. Is the on-forwarding portion of the 
ParcelAir operation surface transportation 
outside the jurisdiction of the Board, thus 
making tariff CAB No. 15 “proper as 
filed, and that part of the memorandum 
rate schedule which covers the on-forward- 
ing portion of the total transportation .. . 
subject to regulation, if at all, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission”? Or: 

3. Is delivery within the immediate 
area of the destination terminal city ac- 
cessorial to air transportation requiring 
filing of, and adherence to, tariffs covering 
such transportation, as argued by the at- 
torney for the Office of Compliance. “By 
implication, any movement beyond this 
area would be considered surface trans- 
portation and as such not subject to Board 
jurisdiction.” 

Discussing the definition of an air 
freight forwarder, the examiner pointed out 
that he “does not operate aircraft itself 
but rather utilizes an air carrier either 
for the whole or part of the total 
transportation, and further since an air 
freight forwarder is responsible for, and 
is required to insure, the safe transporta- 
tion of property from point of receipt to 
point of destination, it follows that un- 
less statutory limitations exist, forwarder 
authority (examiner’s emphasis) must ex- 
tend as well from point of receipt to point 
of destination.” He said that a “possible 
limitation on this concept lies where the 
on-forwarding is something more than 
‘incidental’ or ‘accessorial’ to transporta- 
tion by aircraft.” 

With respect to the possibility of con- 
flict with the ICC, Pfeiffer found that 


~~ * CARB. No. 15 sets forth rates for 
varied city break-bulk points. 


Aircraft Hardware & Components 


Alreraft Parts, every type—Alirframe, Engine, Com- 
ponents, Hardware; For Douglas, Connie, N.A.A. 
Curtiss-Wright, Pratt-Whitney, ete., from world’s 
largest shelf stock. Lower prices—quicker service 
Send for free hardware charts. Sales Representa- 
tives wanted. Special service to export ascounts. 
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Section 203(b)(7)(a) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act “provides a partial exemp- 
tion from the regulation thereunder for 
motor transportation, which is ‘incidental 
to transportation by aircraft.’” 

He said that American Shippers does 
not issue an airbill, but gives the shipper 
a manifest in triplicate, prepared by the 
shipper himself, setting forth the con- 
signee’s name and address on each parcel. 
Explaining the forwarder’s responsibilities, 
he stated that “regardless of the form of 
the accompanying documentation, the in- 
tention of the consignor and Shippers is 
to obtain and provide a door-to-door ser- 
vice.” Turning to the subject of tariffs, 
the examiner said: 

“The Tariff Section’s rejection of the 
original tariffs proposed by respondent 
and WTC covering the door-to-door move- 
ment was due to a mistake of law as to 
the extent of the Board’s jurisdiction. 
Tariff regulation must be co-extensive 
with the door-to-door operating authority 
and insurance requirements encompassed 
in Part 296. Consequently, Shippers’ 
memorandum rate charge covering the 
complete service is acceptable in  sub- 
stance and should be converted into proper 
tariff form and filed with the Tariff Sec- 
tion for Board approval. 

“Such a tariff should contain the total 
door-to-door charge assessed according to 
the five points of origination and the states 
of destination and should reflect the fact 
that the total charge is computed by using 
a pickup and line-haul air tariff from 
origination to break-bulk point with the 
balance being available to cover the cost 
of on-forwarding accessorial to air trans- 
portation on an overall basis. 

“In this manner, Shippers’ practice of 
filing a tariff covering only part of the 
entire transportation propose! and actu- 
ally offering an unfiled memorandum rate 
schedule covering the full cost of the 
total movement to the public will be 
obviated. 

“It is not necessary that the exact cost 
of the on-forwarding movement be re- 
flected in the tariff to be filed. Such a 
conglomeration of REA, motor carrier, and 
parcel post rates would be so complicated 
as to be unintelligible to the shipping 
public. 


Pricing On-Forwarding Service 


“The simplicity of the memorandum rate 
charge should be carried over into the 
tariff. Pricing the on-forwarding service 
on an overall basis is perfectly legitimate 
—indeed common in air freight transpor- 
tation. No airline would seriously claim 
that every package can be transported 
equally economically within a given area. 
Transportation costs hinge upon the vol- 
ume of shipments to the break-bulk points, 
the degree of consolidation, the distance 
from break-bulk point to ultimate delivery, 
the type of on-forwarding utilized, ete. 
Moreover, the use of ‘weight breaks’ is a 
type of overall pricing traditional in air 
freight transportation and approved by the 
Board in numerous proceedings. 

“Finally, the question of the unreason- 
ableness and non-compensatory character 
of Shippers’ rates has been dismissed from 
the proceeding . so that allegations 
that Shippers is charging consignors more 
or less than its cost for on-forwarding, 
are irrelevant and immaterial to the is- 
sues presently encompassed in this pro- 
ceeding. 

“Requiring Shippers to file a door-to- 
door tariff covering the entire ParcelAir 
System movement disposes of the main 
thrust of complainants’ case. The filed 
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tariff would cover the complete service 
thereby satisfying the allegations under 
Section 403(b) of the Act that respondent 
is actually charging different rates in its 
unfiled memorandum rate schedules than 
those contained in its authorized tariffs. 
There would be no conflict with CAB 
Tariffs Nos. 6 and 12, the regular air 
freight tariffs, since ParcelAir System is 
a prepaid, minimum documented, quasi- 
deferred operation, more economical to 
the forwarder and less advantageous time- 
wise to the shipper than regular air 
freight. Consequently, different charges 
may be assessed for each service.” 

The examiner said there was “no sub- 
stance” to the charge of rebating, declar- 
ing that “all consignors are charged alike 
in according with the weight of the pack- 
age and destination State of consignee.” 
He added that “under the tariff herein 
required to be filed, Shippers may properly 
advertise a door-to-door service. 

Substitution of the phrase “$50 free 
declared valuation” for “insurance” has 
“already satisfied the allegation of false 
advertising.” 

Later in his decision, Pfeiffer, turning 
to the charge that Shippers was stifling 
competition, asserted that he could not 
find competition from ParcelAir destruc- 
tive. Instead, he felt, “it is bringing new 
life and health to an industry which, with 
the coming of jet air transportation, will 
require additional air freight tonnage to 
fill up expanded cargo capacity.” He said 
that this was “not a case where competi- 
tors are being wilfully damaged by cut- 
throat tactics,” but a case where “a new 
method of air freight forwarding which is 
more efficient, more economical, but less 
expeditious, is being employed on an ex- 
perimental basis to test consumer reac- 
tion.” 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


CARAVELLES FLY THIS MONTH 


On or about May 15, the first Caravelle 
jets, products of France’s Sud Aviation, 
will go into service for Air France and 
Scandinaviah Airlines System. 

First Air France routes to be inaugu- 
rated will be between Paris and Rome, 
Athens, and Istanbul, later followed by 
flights from the French capital to London, 
Nice, and Rome. Caravelles are expected 
to go into service on the route between 
Paris and Moscow via Warsaw, between 
Paris and Lisbon, and between Paris and 
Algiers. 

Tentative SAS routes on which the jet 
will operate are from Stockholm and 
Copenhagen to Helsinki, Dusseldorf, Stutt- 
gart, Munich, Vienna, Prague, Geneva, 
Milan, Rome, Athens, and Istanbul. Other 
cities for which SAS has Caravelle ser- 
vice plans are Ankara, Beirut, Damascus, 
Baghdad, Basra, Teheran, Abadan, Ku- 
wait, Cairo, and Khartoum. 

Air France has 24 Caravelles on order; 
SAS has 16 (four of which have been 
leased to Swissair) and nine on option. 
Other Caravelle purchasers are Air Al- 
gerie, Finnair, Varig, and Royal Air 
Maroc. 


AYER BUYS 45 AA DC-6s 


Frederick B. Ayer & Associates has 
purchased from American Airlines 45 of 
its fleet of 81 Douglas DC-6s, an invest- 
ment of $30 million. Ayer also has first 
refusal rights on the balance of AA’s 
DC-6s which, if picked up, will represent 
another $23 million. 

Since September 19, 1958, Ayer has 
purchased, in addition to its present deal 


involving 45 DC-6s, 30 Convair 240s from 
American, as well as that airline’s surplus 
Convair 240 airframes, spare engines, and 
component parts; and two DC-6Bs and 
three Convair 440s from Continental Air- 
lines. To date Ayer’s purchases amount 
to $40.5 million, making the firm headed 
by 3l-year-old Ayer the biggest aircraft 
dealer in the world. 


5 ROTODYNES FOR NYA 

New York Airways, helicopter airline 
serving the New York metropolitan area, 
has purchased five Fairey Rotodyne verti- 
cal take-off airliners. It also has placed 
an option of 15 more. NYA expects to 
receive the first five by the Spring of 1964. 


Prototype of Rofodyne VTO airliner in flight. 


The big aircraft will haul 57 passengers 
or 15,000 pounds of freight at a speed of 
200 miles per hour over a 250-mile dis- 
tance. It will transport 65 passengers or 
18,000 pounds of freight over 120 miles. 
Maximum range is 650 miles. 

The British-built VTO transport will 
be powered by two Rolls-Royce Tyne 
engines, the same type ordered for the 
Vickers Vanguard, the Canadair CL-44, 
and the Short Brittanic. 


RIDDLE ARGOSY TO TOUR 


Riddle Airlines, north-south air cargo 
line, which recently announced a provi- 
sional order for four English-manufactured 
Argosy propjet freighters (March 1959 AT ; 
Page 24), has completed arrangements 
with Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft, Ltd. 
for demonstration aircraft to be made 
available for route-proving flights. 


4-ENGINE JETSTAR 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has announced 
that it will convert one of its Jetstar pro- 
totypes from a twin- to a four-engine jet 
next December. Aim is to flight-test the 
four-engine version jet utility aircraft 
months ahead of time. 


MODEL 540s ON TOUR 


Canadair Ltd., Montreal, has opened the 
first of three world sales tours of the 
CanadairCinvair 540 propjet transport. 
The first 540 will visit 19 North American 
cities and cover 12,600 miles in point-to- 
point flights. The plane, in its all-cargo 
version, has a maximum payload of 14,260 
pounds. Range is 750 miles; cruising 
speed, 320 miles per hour. 


FACTS & FIGURES 


UNITED STATES AIRLINES 


Allegheny: Air freight in February 
registered a 75% gain over the 231,000 
pounds flown in the same month a year 
ago. Air express rose 43% (no compara- 
tive totals reported). 

American: A total of 94,393,000 ton- 
miles of freight is reported for the year 
1958. This represented an increase of 
9.7% over 1957. Cargo revenues (freight 
and express) reached $24,214,946 last 
year, as against $21,559,803 the year be- 
fore. The company’s total revenues 


amounted to $317,240,039. 
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Braniff: Annual report shows that 
18,041 tons of freight and express were 
flown last year (14,117 tons in 1957). 
Ton-mileage reached 9,944,349 (7,367,955 
in 1957). Average cargo load was 514 
pounds, in contrast to 396 pounds in 1957, 

Continental: Last year the airline 
hauled 3,647.04 tons of freight and 1,139.83 
tons of express, respective increases of 
16.05% and 13.02% over the previous year. 
Freight ton-miles totaled 1,968,751, a 
26.14% jump; and express ton-miles 542,- 
825, an 18.61% increase. 

Flying Tiger: Freight earnings of 
$1,009,894 for the month of February, a 
gain of 30.4% over the same period in 
1957, established a new company mark 
for that month, January-February volume 
was 44.4% over the first two months of 
1957. 

North Central: Flying 5,319,426 
pounds of express last year, North Central 
led all the local service carriers. Nearest 
ae with about half North Central’s 
total. 

Pacifié Northern: Preliminary figures 
indicate that PNA’s 1958 operating reve- 
nues of $10,368,000, which exceeded the 
previous year’s by 3.5%, brought a net 
income of $716,000, a gain of 37.5%. 

Trans-Texas: In February, freight 
traffic increased to 195,990 pounds, while 
the express volume slipped slightly to 
70,250 pounds, 

Trans-World: Cargo (freight and ex- 
press) ton-miles flown in 1958 totaled 41,- 
789,000, a slight gain from 1957’s total of 
41,613,000 ton-miles. 

United: It was reported that freight 
trafic rose 18% to 67,995,000 ton-miles 
last year, while express, with 11,025,000 
ton-miles increased 15% . . . In February, 
1959, United aircraft flew 5,383,000 ton- 
miles, a gain of 27% over the same month 
a year ago. Express went up 21% to 
838,000 ton-miles. 

Western: The airline flew 4,256 tons 
of freight and express in 1958, a drop 
from the 1957 total of 6,170 tons. Ton- 
miles totaled 3,150,000, as against 4,026,- 
000 the year before. Operations were sus- 
pended from February 21 to June 10 be- 
cause of a strike. 


FOREIGN AIRLINES 
BEA: The British airline flew 834,900 


ton-miles in January, registering an in- 
crease of 16.9% over the January, 1958, 
total. 

Silver City: Last year, car ferry traf- 
fic on the shorter routes between England 
and France increased 57%. One-fifth of 
the 223,073 which crossed the channel by 
sea and air were hauled by Silver City. 


FORWARDERS 

Emery: Record revenues of $11,151,000 
are reported for 1958. The 1957 total 
was $10,959,000. According to John C. 
Emery, president, the final quarter of 
1958 was the best quarter in the com- 
pany’s history. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 

Pitney-Bowes: 1958 gross income was 
at an all-time high, with $51,340,817 re- 
ported. Profits after taxes was $4,424,325, 
also a high. 


BIRTHDAY TIME 


(Continued from Page 6) 


dent in 1939 and general manager in 
1948. In 1952 Campbell was unani- 
mously elected chairman for that year 


of IATA’s Traffic Conference No. 1. 


BOOKS 


Well, the 1959-60 edition of Temple 
Vielding’s hefty “bible,” Fielding’s 
‘Kravel Guide to nurepe (William 
bloane Associates; 938 pawes; $4.95) is 
avaiilable—and 1U8 a goud wuy al twice 
tne price. isuis is a proven traveler's 
boon; an up-to-date guide that covers 
all of HMurope with an unerring anu 
knowledgeabie eye, pouring out infor- 
mation on eacn cvountry, providing 
needed tips, and steering the traveler 
past all the hazards confronting tue 
uninitiated Richard Harrity also 
covers Europe—at least part of it— 
but his is another objective, and it’s all 
in kun in Europe (Duell, Sloan «& 
Pearce; 199 pages; $3.95). This is a 
good-humored book, one which follows 
the author's own “grand tour of the 
Continent,” mixing personal incident 
with local color. As a guide book it is 
heavily on the informal side, but no 
doubt you'll read this with pleasure 
and suddenly find you know a lot more 
about Europe and Europeans than you 
did before. 


Robert Christopher, who authored 
Around the World on $80, has written 
two guide books with eye-catching 
titles (economy- and tourist-flight pas- 
sengers, take note!): 1,001 Ways to 
Suave Money Traveling in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico (151 pages; 
$1.95) and 1,001 Ways to Save Money 
Traveling in Europe (156 pages; $1.95). 
Both are published by Henry Holt & 
Co. and offer a refund to the reader 
if each book “does not save you at 
least $29.65 on your next trip.” Deduct 
the price of the book, and 
net profit of $27.70. In each case 
book begins: “Everyone loves 
gain... .” and that, of course, 
theme: bargains in everything 
traveler will or may encounter. 
don’t know if there actually are 1,001 
ways, but Christopher's tips are sound. 


Francis Irby Gwaltney’s novel, The 
Number of Our Years (Random House; 
306 pages; $3.95) has its obvious faults, 
but credit it with mirroring an authen- 
tic chunk of modern Arkansas life with 
its current racial problem and ten- 
sions. The author has assembled an 
assortment of stock characters who 
move across his canvas in a predict- 
able way. But he has a message to 
relate through his central character, 
Tom Williams, a_ pro-integrationist. 


Gwaltney makes his point in no un- 
certain terms. He has a numover of 
other interesting characters, often rec- 
Oxnizabie, but whose main strength 
in the book lies in the dialogue placed 
in their mouths... The Kavesdropper 
(World Publishing Co.; 251 pages; 
$3.75) tells the story of a Chinese 
novelist who, having shuttled between 
China and America, finds himself so 
torn between the values of the two 
worlds that finally he appears to belong 
to neither. The spirituality that is part 
of his heritage, but that has been even 
smothered in China, first under the 
corruption of the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment and then under Communism, can- 
not die in him; yet it seems that it 
cannot live in the materialistic milieu 
of money-mad New York. Lin Tai-yi, 
herself Chinese and a novelist of some 
repute, has done a fine job in this 
novel. It will be remembered. 


lf you have read Robert Lee Scott, 
Jr.'s writings betore, if you have 
thrilled to his early God Ils My Co- 
Pilot, then you're certain to get a big 
bang out of his newest book, Flying 
Tiger: Chennault of China’ (Double- 
day & Co., Inc.: 285 pages; $3.95). 
Perhaps Scott is the only person in 
the world who could have written 
this angry, no-punches-pulled book. 
A retired Air Force general, a_ vet- 
eran pilot with nearly 400 combat 
missions to his credit, a member of 
Chennault’s Flying Tigers himself, 
Seott has an undeniable flair for the 
written word. There's no doubt this 
story of Chennault is controversial; 
you'll find hot defenders on both sides 
of the fence. But credit Scott with 
not mincing words in his indictment 
of certain of the brass in their an- 
tagonism towards the nonconforming, 
visionary Chennault, General Joe 
Stilwell is no hero of Scott's; it's 
made quite plain in his book. This 
is a tragic story of a patriot who was 
way ahead of his time. Whether you 
agree with Scott or not, you'll find 
Flying Tiger: Chennault of China 
worthwhile . .. Oden Meeker, the au- 
thor of The Little World of Laos 
(Charles Scribner's Sons; 246 pages; 
$4.50) was the first representative of 
CARE in Laos, and as he was given 
the opportunity to visit the furthest 
frontiers of this remote Indochinese 
kingdom. He found the people of 
Laos delightful, gentle, peace-loving, 
and greatly given to the holding of 
festivals. Having delved into their 
ancient history, met everybody from 
princes to refugees, and done every- 
thing there was to be done, Meeker's 
enjoyment of them is reflected in his 
book. Homer Page's many excellent 
photos literally complete the book. 


FROM IBM 


(Continued from Page 18) 


This, in my opinion, is wrong, and until 
air cargo can stand alone the advances 
will be minor when one considers the 
vast potential in international air cargo. 
Here are some of the things I would 
like to see in operation: 
1. Weight breaks and rates in the fol- 
lowing categories of freight: 
Oto 100 2000 - 4000 
100 - 500 6000 - 8000 
500 - 1000 10,000 - 15,000 
1000 - 2000 15,000 - 20,000 
2. The establishment of a_ regulatory 
body to police the rules and regula- 
tions established by the carriers 
themselves. Commodity  classifica- 
tions, alone would present an excel- 
lent start for some regulation. 
3. The admittance of shipper testimony 
or at least some consultation as to 
the needs of shippers in the indus- 


ry. 
This is very brief but in a general way 
expresses my views concerning the subject. 
We can estimate that of our total 3 to 


6% moves via air freight. This is mis- 
leading as in may cases we ship large 


tonnages of paper via ocean freight for 
our numerous card manufacturing facili- 
ties which tends to present a disterted 
picture. 


MCA AGREEMENTS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


lic with a more extensive cargo service 
than either the airline or the motor car- 
riers could provide independently.” 

It recognized the need for such agree- 
ments, MCA stated, when the airline be- 
gan to promote markets in Newfoundland 
and Labrador for Atlantic Provinces prod- 
uce and manufactures. Reportedly the 
first of their kind in Canada, the two 
deals will offer shippers in the less popu- 
lated areas lower rates said to be com- 
parable with surface express rates. 


UAL CARGO 


(Continued from Page 6) 


dropped to third. Other commodity lead- 
ers, in order of total weight carried: 
printed matter; wearing apparel; auto 
parts and accessories; aircraft parts and 
accessories; hardware; advertising mat- 
ter; film. 
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The numbered paragraphs on this page correspond with the numbers 
appearing in the prepaid order card attached here for your convenience. 
To order one or more pieces of literature, or other types of materials, at 
absolutely no charge to you or your firm, just encircle the corresponding 
number in the order card, fill in the required information, and mail it in. 
Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


4 Space Talk, an exceptionally fine 

19-page glossary of astronautical 
terms every layman will understand. A 
vest-pocket size booklet which you will 
find handy in this dazzling new Sputnik 
Era. Don't be baffled by such terms as 
hypoxia and kinematics and _ satelloid. 
Just look them up. 


14 New case history bulletin prepared 
by a materials-handling equipment 
manufacturer, showing how a food manu- 
facturer combined hand and power equip- 
ment for efficient use in a multi-story 
building and saved thousands of square 
feet of floor space. Bulletin No. 209-1.) 


colorful folder describing a 


A 
15 transatlantic airline's special ser- 
vice for the transportation of personal 
pets. 


16 Lufthansa German Airlines has a 

limited supply of a back number 
(though still valid) directory of the Buy- 
er's Guide for German Imports and Er- 
orts, a 370-page hard-cover book, which 
t is willing to offer free to qualified in- 
dividuals in international trade. 


17 A manufacturer of materials-han- 

diing equipment offers a new Users 
Report which shows how a major manu- 
facturer saved dollars through the proper 
application of its narrow-aisle lift trucks. 


1 Descriptive bulletin of a hydrauli- 

cally-driven walkie fork truck 
which bandles pallets in aisles that are 
narrower than the diagonal of the pallet. 


Please Read This 


Items are offered in Come ’n’ Get It 
for three consecutive months. Added 
this month are items Nos. 26 to 33. 

Items generally remain available for 
approximately three months after the 
last time of publication, but may be 
withdrawn earlier. 


19 Handy brochure which underlines 

the advantages of shipping via Air 
I-xpress. Includes a table which provides 
typical examples of savings over other 
types of air-shipping services. 


20 Here is a new four-page bulletin 
which describes and illustrates a 
new electric walkie stacker specifically de- 
signed for narrow-aisle operations. This 
fork-lift truck has a capacity of one ton. 
(Bulletin 911.) 


21 Literature on an all-purpose cush- 

ioned shipping bag reportedly 50% 
lighter in weight. Included are case his- 
tories showing this bag’s various applica- 
tions. 


22 A 12-page brochure covering the 
performance, construction 
maintenance of the new Hyster 
lenger 60, 70, and 80 pneumatic tire lift 
truck. Capacities range from 6,000 to 
8,000 pounds at 24” load center. 


23 Fully illustrated circular describing 

complete operating and maintenance 
features of Lewis-Shepard Products’ new 
Model H electric fork lift truck, offered 
in capacities of 1,000 to 2,500 pounds. 


2 Here is something you need in your 

shipping room—an Air Cargo Ser- 
vice Selection Chart, in color, which is a 
quick reference indicator as to the most 
economical door-to-door air shipping ser- 
vice. Compares economies of air parcel 
post, air express, and air freight. How 
many do you require? 


25 Information on a new line of light- 
weight reusable vulcanized fibre 
shipping containers for the transportation 
of delicate instruments and equipment. 
Recommended for six classifications of 
equipment. 


26 Full information on a Round Steel 
Strapping kit designed to reinforce, 
seal, or bundle small shipping cartons. 
Compact unit tensions and ties the steel 
| Angle with a single stroke of the 
ever. 
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2 Descriptive literature on STOW 

(Side Transfer Optimum Ware- 
housing), a “new approach to materia! 
handling which utilizes a Side Transfer 
fork truck attachment by which the 90 
turn is eliminated in picking up or dis- 
charging loads.” 


8 11 Ways to Reduce Costs and Im- 
2 prove Your Packaging of Steel, a 
new folder which highlights some of the 
more successful packaging operations in 
the steel and fabricating industry today. 
Interesting descriptive photographs. 


29 A new brochure which describes 
how economical consolidation of 
multiple shipments can be effected by 
means of a triple-wall corrugated board 
bulk container. 


3 A manufacturer’s new line of vul- 

canized fibre reusable shipping con- 
tainers is described and illustrated in a 
new four-page bulletin. Three basic types 
of containers are featured: standard 
padded, dunnage board, and shock cradle. 
These containers meet all Air Transporta- 
tion Association specifications for Cate- 
gory I containers. 


3 The Lever, a 16-page magazine pub- 

lished by a _  materials-handling 
equipment manufacturer, which describes 
new developments and uses of 24 volt 
narrow aisle equipment to solve a wide 
variety of materials-handling problems. 
Illustrated. 


32 New condensed catalog of Elwell- 
Parker's fork trucks and attach- 
ments, heavy-duty fork and ram trucks, 
low- and high-lift platform trucks, die- 
handling trucks, and mobile cranes. 


33 How to Pack It, a 32-page, fully 
illustrated book devoted to basic 
corrugated box designs, and to special 
corrugated box designs. This is an idea 
book which we heartily recommend. 


DEFERRED FREIGHT 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ferred freight, and the rest of the way by 
regular air freight. Regular rates apply 
only to the latter portion of the movement. 

> The shipper, if he desires, may divert 
a deferred shipment in-transit to regular 
air freight if he suddenly finds the need 
of faster movement. 

> It is possible to ship part of the way 
by deferred air freight and part by sur- 
face, with charges reckoned accordingly. 

First authorized by the Board in 1956 
(June 1956 AT; Page 8), it permits an 
air shipper, accepting a delivery schedule 
of from three to four days—depending on 
the distance his consignment moves—to 
gg rates going as low as 11¢ per ton- 
mile. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Northern Midwest. Last December the 
Civil Aeronautics Board added more than 
2,000 route miles and 18 cities to its sys- 
tem, giving NCA a total of more than 
5,000 route miles and 65 cities. (January 
1959 AT; Page 22.) 
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PARCEL 
PosT 


Why wait at the postoffice 
for parcel mailing? 


To avoid keeping adhesive stamps 
in their shipping departments, many 
companies send their parcel ship- 
ments to the postoffice to be weighed, 
and meter stamped. Or buy adhesive 
stamps and affix them on the spot. 

Only thing wrong with this is that 
you often have to wait in line a long 
time, especially on Fridays. And this 
kind of parcel mailing slows up the 
postoffice, too. 

You’ll do much better with your 
own postage meter, as thousands of 
companies have found out. 

In the first place, you have no 
problems with adhesive stamps, 
protecting stamps in locked drawers 
or safes, and in postage accounting. 
Your postage in the meter is always 
safe from loss, damage, or misuse; 
is automatically accounted for. You 
do not have cash tied up in an 
inventory of loose stamps, or bother 


PITNEY-BOWES 


with a petty cash postage fund; the 
postoffice sets the meter for as much 
postage as you want to buy at a time. 

With a meter, you print postage 
as you need it, always have the right 
stamp on hand—delivered wet or 
dry, on special gummed tape. You 
no longer have to separate, select and 


Modern metered parcel mailing 
saves time, money and postage. 


stick stamps; and can easily save up 
to 50% in actual mailing time. 

All meter stamped parcels are 
already dated, postmarked and can- 
celled—require less processing in 
the postoffice, and can often make 
earlier trains and planes. 

And the same meter will stamp 
and seal envelopes, too. 

Ask the nearest Pitney -Bowes 
office for a demonstration in your 
own shipping room, and see how 
much a postage meter can save. Or 
send coupon for free illustrated 
booklet “Some Eye-Opening Facts 
about Parcel Post.” 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest 


postal rates, with parcel post 
map and zone finder. 


PiITNEY-BOwEs, INC. 


1874 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Postage Meter 


PItNEY-BowEs, INc., Stamford, Conn. 
... leading maker of mailing machines... 
offices in 121 cities in U. S. and Canada. 


= Send ( free booklet O postal rate chart to: 


Name____ 


Address 
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He’s important in the oil business... 


and he knows that to get Western Union 


efficiency you have to mark your overseas 


messages “VIA WESTERN UNION CABLES.” 
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